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BEGGARS OR SAVIORS? 


N page 3 of this issue is printed an article recounting the latest dis- 
tresses which have befallen the disabled American soldier. With it is 
reproduced the text of atelegram sent by THe American Lecion Weexty 
to Senator Francis E. Warren of Wyoming. A seventeen-word amendment 
to the Darrow Bill is the cause of the present situation, which has added an- 
other blot to the already deeply smirched record of this Government's treat- 
ment of its disabled war veterans. Senator Warren is the author of this 
amendment. 
In telegraphing to Senator Warren, THe American Lecion Weexky 
offers him the opportunity to state his side of the case and invites him to 


__ answer two questions pertaining to his opinion of the extent to which this 


country should render financial assistance to its disabled. Senator Warren 
occupies the all-powerful position of chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the United States Senate. Upon his attitude, more than upon 
that of any other individual in the United States, depends the future of 
America’s war disabled. 

Will the policy of the United States toward its wounded veterans be one of 
niggardliness? Will it treat them as beggars who come to its door, pinching 
and bemoaning each penny it tosses them? Will it keep them in such pov- 
erty and perplexity as to destroy their pride, their confidence, their self- 
respect? Or will it be a policy of fairness—a policy one-tenth as generous, 
possibly, as that of the men who, when their country called, gave their 
arms, their eyes, their future, and who today bear the physical marks of their 
unquestioning sacrifice? 

These questions are of vital interest to this country. They are cf 
paramount concern to The American Legion. 
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Buddies— 


Get in touch with your local post. 


If there is no local post, write to the 


Department Adjutant of your State. 


You can use the blank at the right in 


making application for membership. 


You helped give the Boche all that was 
Have you got anything 
coming to you? Have you had any trou- 
ble with your compensation, vocational 
training or insurance? Are you in need 
of medical treatment? Got any back 
any undelivered Liberty 
Bonds? Any red tape you need to have 


coming to him. 


pay * coming; 
cut? 


Tell your troubles to your Local Post 


Service Officer. 


Name. 


(Please Print) — 


Address... 


; First 








Military Organization-__..._..- 
Core Cemmpation. ........4........ 12, 


Application for Membership in The American Legion 


Middle | Last 


I hereby subscribe to the Constitution 


of THE AMERICAN LEGION and apply for enrollment in 
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A Practical Joke on the Disabled Man 


Senate Amendment to the Darrow Bill Substitute Plays Havoc with 
Administration of Law Aiding Vocational Students 


By J. W. Rixey Smith 


Washington Correspondent of THe American Legion WEEKLY 


MEASURE substituted for the 

Darrow Bill, designed to relieve 

the financial situation of the 
40,000 disabled soldiers now being edu- 
cated under the auspices of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Training, passed 
the United States Senate just prior to 
the adjournment of Congress in June. 
It was rushed through as a 
rider to the general deficiency 
appropriation bill after having 


heartbreaking distresses which have 
marked America’s treatment of her 
wounded for the last two years will be 
continued for many months to come. 
And this just as the agencies concern- 
ing themselves with the care of the 
wounded were beginning to breathe 
easy in the belief that most of the diffi- 


A MESSAGE TO SENATOR WARREN 


at his office in the capitol to present 
their reasons for requesting an in- 
crease in their allowance. Members of 
this committee reported that, excusing 
h?mnself with the statement that he was 
occupied “with more important mat- 
ters,” Senator Warren gave a curt 
interview to the spokesmen, in which 
he refused point blank to see 
the delegation or give its mem- 
bers a hearing. Senator War- 


been held up for more than a 
month by a none too friendly 
Senate Committee on 
priations. 

The bill, as originally con- 
ceived, intended and passed by 
the House of Representatives, 
granted a flat increase of twenty 
dollars a month to all disabled 
ex-service men taking voca- 
tional training. ; 

At almost the last legislative 
minute, however, the Senate 
added a seventeen-word amend- 
ment to the bill. This amend- 
ment provided that the increase 
should go only to vocational 
students “residing in congested 
centers of population where 
maintenance and support is 
above the average and compara- 
tively high.” 

Without analysis these seven- 
teen words may seem innocent 
enough. But they have opened 


Appro- _ 


The following telegram has been sent to Senator 
Francis E. Warren of Wyoming: ‘‘AMERICAN LE- 
GION WEEKLY is publishing article recounting dis- 
tresses occasioned wounded students of Federal Re- 
habilitation Board and officials of the Board by the 
seventeen word amendment to Darrow Bill passed 
by your motion and insistence. It also mentions 
your alleged refusal to receive committee of disabled 
veterans and your conclusion of an interview with 
their spokesmen with exclamation ‘Oh, hell.’ 
In fairness to you this magazine invites you to make 
in its columns any explanation or comment you 
desire. Whether or not you take advantage of this 
invitation, THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
believes seven hundred thousand readers would be 
interested in your answers to following questions: 
In view of present living costs do you consider fair 
the present allowance of eighty to one hundred 
dollars a month to unmarried vocational students 
and the graduated amounts to married? Do you 
consider expenditure these sums governmental 
extravagance? We are printing this telegram accom- 
panying article. Answer our expense. 


AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY.” 


ren, according to the spokes- 
men, remarked, “If you can’t 
get along on eighty dollars a 
month, I’m sorry,” and dis- 
missed them with the impatient 
exclamation, “Oh, hell.” 


HE Federal Board is going 
ahead to make the best it 
can out of a bad bargain. Con- 
fronted with the ambiguity of 
the phrase “where maintenance 
and support is above the aver- 


age and comparatively high,” 
it has determined to grant 
the twenty-dollar increase in 


monthly allowance to every vo- 
cational student that it possibly 
can. The law will be given the 
most liberal interpretation pos- 
sible and will be stretched to 
the breaking point. 

To assist in interpreting the 
amendment the board has begun 
to make a comprehensive survey 





up a Pandora’s box of trouble fon the 
wounded soldiers of the war and for 
those concerned with the administra- 
tion of the law. They have placed 
upon the Federal Board for Vocational 
Training a responsibility of interpreta- 
tion and a new burden of adminis- 
tration which cannot but seriously 

per its work. They have denied 
to thousands of disabled veterans a 
fair increase in the allowance given 
them by their Government. They have 
caused delays of weeks in payment of 
these increased allowances to the men 
who are granted them by the law. 
They have stirred up general uncer- 
tainty among the disabled men under- 
@0ing training. They have hurled a 
i ay. into the whole vocational train- 





system, with the result that the 
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culties they had been meeting were past. 
The author of the seventeen-word 
joker in the Darrow substitute is 
Senator Warren of Wyoming, chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the United States Senate. The 
amendment was included at his in- 
stance and insistence, Not only by 
hamstringing the Darrow Bill itself, but 
also by his general attitude while the 
bill was under consideration, has Sena- 
tor Warren shown a peculiar disposi- 
tion toward the nation’s disabled. 
Senator Warren was the chief figure 
in a story of official indifference which 
stirred indignation in Washington be- 
fore Congress adjourned. The story 
was recounted by the members of a 
committee of twenty-five wounded and 
maimed vocational students who called 






of the cost of living in all parts of the 
country. It has sent out thousands of 
questionnaires to Chambers of Com- 
merce, American Legion Posts, res- 
taurants and business houses in an 
effort to ascertain living costs in vari- 
ous parts of the country. It has done 
this as speedily as possible, but serious 
delay has been inevitable. At this 
writing it has made rulings on many 
localities, but it will be weeks and pos- 
sibly months before all the complexi- 
ties and confusion are overcome. 

The board has definitely decided 
upon an additional monthly allowance 
of ten dollars for all men living in 
places where the “community rate” of 
living, board and room, is above forty 
dollars a month, and the full twenty- 
dollar increase to all men in training 
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where the rate is more than forty-five 
dollars. Men paying less than forty 
dollars for their board and room will 
not receive an increase. 

Increased allowances for vocational 
students were effective on and after 
July 1, but because of the confusion 
caused by the Senate amendment most 
men may consider themselves fortunate 
if they receive the increase by Aug- 
ust 1, although all will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that all increases, 
no matter how late they are granted, 
will be retroactive to July 1. 

Most of those connected with the 
administration of the Darrow Bill pro- 
visions have been loud 





speech that every ex-service man ought 
to read—on page 9090 of the Congres- 
sional Record of June 4. It bristles 
with inaccuracy of statement and nig- 
gardliness of spirit.“ For instance, the 
Senator from Wyoming, in wandering 
far afield from the subject in hand, 
reduced his plea for the seventeen- 
word amendment to one of economy, 
and tried to create the impression that 
$127,000,000 had been spent on voca- 
tional training of disabled soldiers 
during the first six months of the year. 
He was finally pressed to the wall and 
forced to admit that $90,000,000 of 
that amount had just been appro- 


some economy,” 


care and possibly 
et cetera. 

“A little care and possibly some 
economy”! This in a speech to a Con- 
gress which voted without hesitation 
millions upon millions of dollars for 
cancelled war contracts and rivers and 
harbors and pensions and increased 
salaries and mileage! 

What, one is tempted to ask, do you 
mean, economy? 


HERE is what Secretary Wilson of 
the Department of Labor has to 
say about the “congested centers” 
joker in the Darrow Bill substitute: 

“Every administra- 
tive officer in the Gov- 





in their criticism. They 
have been more vehe- ernment service has 
ment Ce, Be —_—— A MESSAGE TO THE AMERICAN VETERAN had exporiense in, Gop 
e Secre ° 3 es “ : “ - it n oo 
a member of the board, FROM FORMER PRESIDENT POINCARE as be GL ae 
numbers of _interest- 


whe commented that 
the “law is_ badly 
drawn and difficult to 
administer.” 


wi AT will the 
Federal Board do 
if practically all of its 
forty thousand  stu- 
dents decide they want 
to move to the lar 
cities or stay in the 
large cities where, 
though the cost of liv- 
ing is “above the aver- 
age and comparatively 
high,” they can get 
twenty dollars more a 
month to spend and 
be afforded many more 
opportunities? 

How will the Fed- 
eral Board meet the 
numerous wails that 
are bound to come in 
from students paying 
more than forty dol- 
lars a month room and 
board in places where 
the Federal Board’s 
survey has fixed the 
“community rate” at 
forty dollars or less? 
Verily the Senate 
would have its little 
joke, but there will be 
many times when both 
disabled men in train- 
ing and perturbed and 
puzzled Federal Board 
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Translation : | can assure you that every time I had occasion to 
visit American troops | felt for them a live admiration, and I am happy 
to send today my best compliments ,to the veterans of your valiant 


army. Accept my sincere greetings. POINCARE. 


ed people to believe 
they had been granted 
what they are contend- 
ing for but which in 
reality made  provi- 
sions for something 
entirely different. The 
Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education is 
face to face with a 
problem of that kind 
now. 

“The ex-soldiers have 
been led to believe that 
the amendment to 
existing law carried in 
the Deficiency Appro- 
priation Bill granted 
to all disabled soldiers 
7 receiving rehabilitation 
training an increase of 
twenty dollars a month 
after July 1 above the 
present rates for main- 
tenance and support, 
yet the law makes no 
such provision. The 
payment for mainte- 
nance and support to 
all trainees remains 
the same as it has 
been heretofore, except 
that the board may in- 
crease the amount not 
to exceed twenty dol- 
lars per month to such 
trainees as are resid- 
ing ‘where maintenance 
and support is above 
the average and com- 








officials will fail to 
see any humor in it. 

Accidents will happen, of course, 
even in the best of laws. The Presi- 
dent recently had to return one law to 
Congress because it was ungram- 
matical and contradicted its own pur- 
pose. But this thing which the Senate, 
or rather a few Senators, put over on 
the disabled ex-service man was no ac- 
1 It was deliberately fore- 
ordained by Senator Warren, assented 
to by a majority of his committee, and 
held to with adamantine tenacity al- 
though vigorously assailed on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia 
moved to strike out the now notorious 
seventeen words, and in reply to his 
impassioned appeal for the flat in- 
crease of twenty dollars a month to all 
disabled men in training, Senator 
Warren said, “It is simply a question 
whether there is any limit on earth 
that we may reach to where we can 


‘stop.” 


Then he followed that up with a 


priated a few days before and not a 
cent of it had ever been spent. 

He also labored to create the impres- 
sion that large numbers of vocational 
students were getting free board in 
soldiers’ homes, Public Health Service 
hospitals and _ other _ institutions 
throughout the country. He was un- 
able to name one of the kind where 
such was the case, however, and ad- 
mitted that his information was based 
on a conversation with “a vocational 
education manager.” 

The most remarkable thing that 
Senator Warren did in that speech, 
however, was,to admit that his seven- 
teen words meant nothing except an 
attempt to bluff the Federal Board into 
his idea of economy. 

“As it is,” he said, “under this bill 
they can give every man $100 a month, 
or $120 a month if he has a wife, if 
they wish to do so, but I wanted to 
give the board something behind them, 
so that if they chose to exercise a little 





paratively high.’ No 
*increase can be given until the showing 
is made to that effect. 

“It would require a nation-wide 
survey, first, to determine what the 
average is, and, second, to locate the 
places that are above that average, and 
there is no way of determining 
whether Congress intended ‘compara- 
tively high’ to mean a comparison of 
one place with another or one time 
with another. 

“The board has no machinery by 
which such an investigation can be 
conducted or comparisons made. It 
will have to rely upon reports from 
its district officers based upon such in- 
formation as they may be able to 
gather. 

“The board has decided that in- 
creases will be made in accordance 
with the terms of the law and will b 
effective as of the first of July, but it 
will not be able to include such in- 
creases in its first payroll,” the Secre- 
tary’s statement declares. 
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“Fragile: 


most brittle of athletes? 

The answer must be left to a 
board made up of a surgeon, an alien- 
ist and an ivory expert. But the base- 
ball player is a fragile athlete. The 
most vivid examples, of course, are the 
New York Yankees, who, with the 
most expensive collection of baseball 
players in their line-up, may lose a 
pennant because of this weakness. 

Other baseball teams have been af- 
flicted by such epidemics. Once there 
was a certain Cleveland team that 
seemed to lose athletes through in- 
juries as rapidly as it could collect 
them. The casualties hit the team just 
as it seemed about to rush into a pen- 
nant chase. 

As fast as the team bought players 
they developed Charley horses, 
sprained ankles or broke legs sliding 
into bases. Finally the club got an ex- 
football player, one of the huskiest 
and hardiest in the tough gridiron 
game. While the baseball writers of 
Cleveland were chortling over the fact 
that at last they had an athlete that 
could not be cracked in the gentle game 
of baseball, he tripped running after 
a foul ball and broke his collar bone. 
After that the Cleveland players ad- 
mitted that the jinx had seized them. 

At the current writing the Yankees 
have seven expensive players on the 
sick list. The Yanks left New York 
in first place and returned with half 
of their athletes in various hospitals 
throughout the country and the team 
in general headed for the cellar. All 
of the injuries to the seven were in- 
curred in the line of duty—we are not 
recording the injuries sustained by 
Babe Ruth when an automobile rolled 
across his neck, and was wrecked. 

To an impartial observer, basebal] 
seems a mild and safe pastime com- 
pared to _ intercollegiate football, 
hockey, polo or la crosse. Yet the 
brittleness of baseball players is offi- 
cially recognized by insurance com- 
panies. When Colonel Jacob Ruppert 
and his partner, Lieutenant Colonel 
Huston, bought Babe Ruth for some- 
thing like $150,000, they sought to in- 
sure him against injuries on the dia- 
mond. The insurance companies de- 
manded a prohibitive premium, because 
investigation had convinced them that 

a baseba!l player was a bad risk. 


We is the baseball player the 
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ONSIDER what happened to the 
_™ Yankees on their last dash abroad. 
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By W. O. McGeehan 


Three broken ribs may not 
prevent a college fullback 
from tearing through the 
opposition for the needed 
two yards to a touchdown. 
Yet a shortstop with a 
twisted finger is about as 
useful to his team as a 
corkscrew is to Mr. Vol- 
stead. Mr. McGeehan ex- 
plains in this article why the 
financial powers behind the 
game have to regard their 
charges as so many cases of 
Haviland china 


ful and a canny athlete, wrenched his 
knee pulling up suddenly on a soft and 
muddy base path. His spikes caught 
in the gummy ground and the knee 
was so badly injured that he had to 
be carried off the field. 

George Mogridge, one of the team’s 
best left-handed pitchers, made a dash 
to block an attempted sacrifice. As 
he stooped to scoop up the ball he 
turned an ankle. 

Bob Shawkey, a gob in the North 
Sea during the war, was pitching a 
hard game. Suddenly he felt a pain 
in his back and had to stop. On ex- 
amination it was found that he had 
twisted a muscle. Now Shawkey can’t 
return to the game for weeks. 

A base runner on an opposing team 
slid into Aaron Ward, the third base- 
man who promised to be a better man 
in the place than his famous predeces- 
sor, Home Run Baker. Ward is out 
of the game for several weeks. Then 
Roger Peckinpaugh, veteran short- 
stop, got a Charley horse, the house- 
maid’s knee of the diamond. 

All of these mishaps occurred in 
something like sixteen games out of 
the possible one hundred and fifty-four 
games to a season. If the players 
were hurt in any definite ratio it would 
take almost a regiment of men to finish 
the season with one team. 

wenger f the baseball player 
leads an ideal easy life. He gets just 
enough exercise to keep him fit. His 
training is not of the rigorous kind 
that is imposed on a football player, 
an oarsman or a professional boxer. 

i 









This Side Up With Care’? Might Well Be the Ticket on Almost 
Any Hundred Thousand Dollar Diamond Wonder 


He may smoke as much as is good for 
him and he is not prohibited from an 
occasional nip—if he can get it. Only 
in a few cases have particular players 
been barred from drinking moderately. 

When Ping Bodie was with the 
Chicago White Sox it was decided 
that cold beer made him fat and slow, 
so a clause was put into his contract 
requiring him to forfeit several hun- 
dred dollars if caught dallying with 
the “suds.” Ping-was dining sumptu- 
ously one night with a seidel of beer 
at his elbow when he saw the manager 
entering the dining-room. With rare 
presence of mind he tried to conceal 
the seidel behind a salt cellar. But 
somehow the manager detected it and 
Ping had to pay his fine. 


THE game does not seem rough. 
There is not the physical clash 
that comes in the more strenuous 
sports. Many football players have 
finished a game with five or six in- 
juries, any one of which would put a 
baseball player out of commission. 
Football players have gone into games 
with their ribs or their shoulders 
strapped in or plastered in with casts. 
But after one slight sprain or one 
twisted muscle, the baseball player is 
turned over to a physician or trainer. 
The ball player is not less courag- 
eous than any other athlete. He quits 
playing because the slightest injury 
impairs his value to his team. The 
game does not call for the fighting 
spirit as football and some of the 
other sports do. A bruised, sprained 
and battered fullback might do for that 
last vital gain of a yard. But a 
bruised pitcher could not make his fast 
one break nor could a shortstop with 
the Charley horse make a quick pick- 
up and turn it into a double play. 
To give the baseball players full credit, 
it must be said that most of their in- 
juries are incurred when they are tak- 
ing desperate chances to make a great 
play. 

Home Run Baker put himself out 
of the game for half a season when 
he crashed into a concrete wall ing 
to catch a foul and broke several of 
his ribs. Frank Gilhooley, who was 
with the Yankees at the same time, 
broke his leg while trying to steal a 
base in a close game and impaired his 
playing ability for life. 

Ty Cobb of the Tigers pays for his 
base stealing record with considerable 
pain. Cobb’s legs and knees are con- 
tinually being scratched and bruised 
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and he always will carry on them scars 
that won’t disappear. This results 
from sliding to bases, and yet Cobb 
never was out of the game until re- 
cently, when he strained tendons in 
his knee in a collision with another 
fielder while both were dashing for a 
fly ball. 

Day. after day during the playing 
season Cobb hurls himself along the 
base paths, scraping the skin from his 
legs. He always has some pain, or, if 
you want to be a stoic about another’ s 





scratches, some considerable incon- 
venience. Yet Cobb will continue to 
slide until he quits the game. It is 


his nature. He is the least brittle of 
the baseball players with the possible 
exception of Ruth. 

This star of all stars of the dia- 
mond handles himself with a_careless- 
ness that almost gives his employers 
heart failure at times. He, too, loves 
to hurl his huge bulk recklessly 
through the air in a hook slide and he 
will crash into any fence of wood or 


concrete to make a sensational catch. 
The “Babe” loves the game for the 
game’s sake as well as for the plaudits 
and the substantial cash sums that 


come to him. He also is a motorist 
with a passion for speed, a rollicking 
jovial playboy. Fortunately for the 
men who invested in him he is not as 
brittle as the average baseball player. 

These two men are exceptions. The 
average baseball player is brittle. If 
you do not believe it, ask any owner 
of a baseball club. 


Those ’Eavenly ’Osts, the Yanks 


London Sounds the Apotheosis of the Doughboy and Makes Shrines of 
fhe Places Where He Once Stayed 


66 T'S as jegvaniy ‘osts, the Yanks, 
I we think of ’em nowadays,” 
said the little old lady at 
Trafalgar Square who sells flowers. 
‘Not angels by a dom sight—’ell rais- 
ers, in fact, so they were, but ’eavenly 
jest the same. Lor’, how the girls still 
talk of ’em, these’ Yanks wid their 
funny talk un’ their grins!” 

Thus the apotheosis of the American 
soldier by all London. Now that he 
has gone, he has been raised from the 
class of mortals to the plane of the 
legendary heroes—in London’s mem- 
ory he is a half mythical, half fear- 
some person, about whom tales are 
resounding in Piccadilly and Leicester 
Square and wherever his black uni- 
form buttons were in evidence during 
the war. 

He has not entirely vanished from 
London, for it is estimated that fully a 
thousand American ex-service men are 
living in England’s capital. But they 
are—as they say in the Woodbine dia- 
lect—“in mufti.” And a good propor- 
tion of these veterans have not found 
His Majesty’s stamping grounds either 
still waters or green pastures, 

A. number of these expatriated 
A. E. F. men were demobilized in Eng- 
land or France. English wives in- 
duced many of them to stay in Eng- 
land, Others stayed to master the 
intricacies of the English drawl, spats 
and cane. There are a few yeasty 

imens of the A. E. F. deserter. 

re are also a good many men who 
fell in love with Dame Chance dur- 
ing the war and _ have been following 
her ever since. They are professional 
wanderers, of all shades of accomplish- 
ment and variegated prospects. 

Every boat brings the American ex- 
service man back to England. Often 
he works his way over and deserts at 
the first port. He is a problem to the 
immigration official, for he is not sup- 

to land if.he is in search of 
work, He may enter, however, if he 
Jevenlees to remain in England only 
months, If he proves industrious 
and of good character, he may get an 
extension of his time. 


Bet in a large metropolis the scat- 

tered thousand veterans do not 
stand out so vividly as do the ghostly 
Yanks who still live in the memories 
of London. Enterp ee tourists’ 
agencies now include in their itiner- 


By George F. Kearney 


Ever smoke a Beeswing? 
Or a Woodbine? A half 
million Yankee soldiers saw 
London during the war. 
Now Piccadilly and Hyde 
Park are once again 100 per- 
cent. British, but a thou- 
sand legends of the Ameri- 
can occupation persist. Mr. 
Kearney here describes the 
impress which the departed 
guests from overseas have 
left on England’s capital 


aries the haunts of the half million 
American soldiers who poured through 
London during the war. The guides 
stop impressively at the site of the 
Eagle Hut, and become eloquent in the 
description of the joy which once ruled 
this point where the Strand melts into 
Fleet Street.. Great tourists’ buses 
stop before the Washington Inn, still 
in operation, in St. James Square. It 
was inhabited by the Sam Browne 
belts during the war. 

And at every stop, the vanished 
hosts of khaki are called back and put 
through their paces for the benefit of 
the American travelers. What mat- 
ter if a historic stone staircase ap- 
pears empty to the eye? The guide 
can work a spell of words which will 
make his hearers see walking, breath- 
ing Yanks going and coming in 
crowds, 

The guide repopulates the shrine of 
Lady Astor’s ballroom, near the Wash- 
ington Inn, a shrine now because it 
was here that one hundred American 
soldiers or sailors slept nightly not so 
long ago. 

As you step into Westminster Hall, 
at the Parliament buildings, the guide 
tells you solemnly that here, too, a 
hundred Americans slept every night. 
The fact-that King Charles I once 
faced his judges in the same room has 
been relegated to its proper impor- 
tance in view of later ulceery 

Every London hotel- racasad f ‘also has 
a stock of Yankee ghosts now. The 
landlords are boasting that their hostels 
housed a part of the transient A. E. F., 





and you feel that the guests must still 
be sticking around. There are, for ex- 
ample, the Cosmo Hotel in Southamp- 
ton Row and the Grafton Hotel in 
Tottenham Court Road. The furni- 
ture, of course, will never be the same, 
but the owners feel that they possess 
sacred ground upon which latter-day 
saints have trod. 

In Bloomsbury the Palace Hotel has 
survived the dignity of entertaining 
A. E. F. students who attended Eng- 
lish universities after the Armistice. 
And the old houses at 4 and 5 Caven- 
dish Square, the first opened in Lon- 
don exclusively for Americans and 
later used as hostelries for American 
officers, have returned to their owners. 
The Palace Theater, which was thrown 
open to American troops every Sunday 
evening in the winter of 1918, is now 
darkened those same Sunday evenings. 


THERE are now few Americans in 

uniform left in London; not more 
than twenty officers and five enlisted 
men. They belong to the Graves’ 
Registration Service or are attached to 
the Liquidation Commission or one of 
the transient medical missions. 

The writer saw one of the lucky five 
enlisted men in Hyde Park the other 
day with two bright-eyed English girls 
hanging onto him while he—in strict 
British fashion—had his arms impar- 
tially about both their waists, 

It should be explained here that as 
one result of the war the British male 
has become very coy in his relations 
with the opposite sex. He does not 
seek. He is sought. It is he who sits 
coyly by as her arm encircles his waist. 
She is the aggressor in ardor. But 
our American soldier was not bothered 
about abstruse sociological problems. 

London is much quieter now than it 
was during the war, quieter even than 
it was before the war. The streets 
are deserted in the evening, except for 
the theater crowds. There is no lin- 
gering in the cafes for supper after 
the theater. 

The soldiers who are still in the hos- 
pitals wear the familiar blue denim 
uniform and are treated with deep 
consideration when they appear out- 
side. At the horse shows and other 

public events special sections of seats 
are reserved for them. They cannot 
forget the war here so easily as we 
can in America. 
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Yankee 


See the soldiers reading! 
Listen while they call, 
“Trade ya two big gray ones 
For six black ones, small!” 
Such preoccupation 

Never was in schools; 

Now it is the fashion 

That transcends all rules. 


Here be two buck privates 
But they’re not alone; 
Yonder in the chateau 

Pipe the Gen’ral groan: 
“Lord, if I could reach ’em! 
Haven’t time to change; 
Wish my arms were longer— 
I might get their range!” 


Onward, hunting soldiers, 
Picking of ’em off! 

Let the tame civilian 
Shudder, squirm or scoff 
When he sees this picture; 
Let him nightmares dream! 


But always in a seam! 





War’s found sometimes in a trench 


Yesterdays 


By Hudson Hawley 


Vv. A MOPPING-UP PARTY 














Men of the First Division in front of pup tents, Petit Froissy, France. May 16, 1918. 
Signal Corps Photo No. 18140. 








Who Runs the Country? 


How the United States Senate Has Developed Into the Master 


Dynamo of America’s Political Horse-power 


By Everett Kimball 


Professor of Government, Smith College; Author of “The National Government of the United States” 


The Republican convention 

was called an unbossed con- 

vention, yet every newspaper ran a 
headline like that quoted above. 

The Democratic convention at San 
Francisco was a free-for-all affair, 
they say. But was it? Senator Robin- 
son was permanent chairman, just as 
Senator Lodge was chairman at Chi- 
cago. Senator Glass was chairman of 
the Committee on Resolutions in the 
Democratic convention, and the Repub- 
lican platform, although repo by 
the Committee on Resolutions, was 
really decided on in secret conference 
by Senators Lodge, Brandegee, Borah 
and ex-Senator Crane. 

After the Republican convention the 


“Gi the. in control at Chicago.” 


newspapers commented on the dominat- 


ing influence of the Senate as if it were 
something new. But is it new? 

Senator Root was chairman of the 
Republican convention in 1912 and by 

t’s rulings” made Taft’s nomina- 
tion certain. 

Senator James of Kentucky presided 
over the convention which nominated 
Woodrow Wilson. Senator 
Massachusetts has been chairman of 
Republican conventions. Senator 

was called the president maker, 


a d before and after him we have but 
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George Washington once 
tried to negotiate a treaty 
with the Senate in person. 
He left the chamber with 
the remark that “he would 
be damned if he ever went 
there again” —and no Presi- 
dent has visited the Senate 
to negotiate a treaty since. 
Dr. Kimball here explains 
how our upper legislative 
house has developed into 
the chief repository of the 
nation’s political strength 


to remember Quay, Platt, Penrose and 
Crane. 

We speak of the administration of 
President So-and-so, but the Senators 
make the laws which the President ad- 
ministers, and frequently make the 
President who administers the laws the 
Senate makes. 

Is this a new phenomenon? Is it an 

t? Is it a usurpation, a 






revolution. Without doubt it was not 
contemplated by the framers of the 
Constitution, but then Washington and 
his contemporaries did not contemplate 
political parties. If it be a revolution, 
the present politicians are literally 
Sons of the Revolution, for since the 
middle of the nineteenth century Sena- 
tors and the Senate have played a 
dominant part in our political life. 


THE framers of the Constitution of 

the United States were terribly 
afraid of immediate manifestations of 
popular opinion. The direct election 
of the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, apportioned according to 
population, was as far as they dared 
go. Hence they constructed a second 
chamber, the Senate, whose members, 
originally chosen by the State Legis- 
latures, should represent not mere 
numbers, but the State governments 
who chose them. The Senate was sup- 
posed to be conservative; to be, as it is 
said Washington quaintly expressed it, 
“the saucer into which the hot tea of 
the House of Representatives was 
poured to cool.” 

But° the Senate was never content 
with being merely the hind wheel to 
the coach of state. It soon developed 
and became equal, then superior, to the 
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House of Representatives. At first the 
ablest men in the political life of the 
nation sought seats in the House, but 
as the power and peculiar position of 
the Senate came to be appreciated, the 
ablest men deserted the House for 
the Senate. The muckraker might say 
that “where the carrion is, there the 
vultures gather.” But such an ex- 
planation ill describes the development 
of the American Senate. It is an 
axiom of political. life that the legis- 
lative chamber which has the greatest 
power will attract to itself the ablest 
men. Thus in England the House of 
Commons is superior to the House of 
Lords, in France the Chamber of Depu- 
ties outranks the French Senate. 
What is there in the 
composition and pow- 
ers of the American 
Senate which makes it 
the more _ powerful 
body? 

The President of the 
United States is elected 
for four years; the 
members of the House 
of Representatives for 
two years; the Sena- 
tors have six-year 
terms. Every other 
year a member of the 
House of Representa- 
tives must get himself 
reelected and submit 
his record to the judg- 
ment of his constitu- 
ents. Hardly has he 
taken his seat before 
he begins to strengthen 
his political fences and 
to prepare for the com- 
ing contest. The pos- 
sible condemnation of 
his constituents affects 
his every vote. 

Not so the Senator. 
We, the people, have 
short memories, and 
once elected, the Sena- 
tor is secure through 
two Congressional elec- 
tions and one Presi- 
dential election. He 
may offend us, but his 
term is so long that 
the favors he is able to 
perform outweigh our 
resentment. He can 
afford to defy the tem- 
porary manifestations 
of popular discontent, 
trusting in the length 
of his term of office 
either to win popular 
approval to his point 
of view, or to make us J 
forget our dissatisfac- 
tion. His six years of 
office give him an op- 

rtunity to perfect 
is “organization,” to make himself 
solid. -This is one reason why the 
Senators from our States are the 
leaders of the party they represent or 
dominate. 

The Senate is a continuous body. 
Every two years we have a new House 
of Representatives. Only one-third of 
the Senate is elected every other year, 
while two-thirds are holdovers, and 
hand down the traditions of the pre- 
vious Congresses and enjoy the privi- 
leges and prerogatives their long serv- 
ice has given them. 

This sense of continuity makes the 
Senate a very different legislative body 
from the House. It is seen in the 


. 









change that comes over a successful 
Representative when translated to the 
Senate. Thus Oscar Underwood, the 
floor leader of the Democratic party in 
the House from 1911 to 1915, oceupied 
a very humble position when he first 
came to the Senate. Not until this 
year, just after his election for a sec- 
ond term, was his ability rewarded by 
choice of Senate leader of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Not only does the Senate differ from 
the House in composition, but em- 
phatically does it differ in procedure. 
Since the days of Speaker Reed, the 
House has been but a device for re- 
cording the decisions of the leaders. 

Debate is of no value. Legislation 
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*‘You may come in, Ivan, but leave the dog outside’’ 


is made in committees. The Speaker, 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, 
and, since 1911, the floor leader, domi- 
nate the House and the caucuses of the 
members of both parties. 

What the leaders decide the House 
accepts. The brute force of the vote 
of the majority smothers all opposition, 
prevents all discussion. The rules of 
the House of Representatives make 
sure that the majority shall rule. 

Not so the Senate. In the Senate 
every Senator is on a par with every 
other. There is no limitation of de- 






bate, no closure. Any member may 
present any project at any time. If 
contrary to the standing rules, unani- 
mous consent is requested, but a single 
objection prevents the desired action. 

A vote of the majority, however, will 
enable the Senate to do anything in 
any way the majority desires. But 
with this qualification: No vote may 
be taken until every member has ex- 
pressed himself and debated the ques- 
tion as long as he desires. 

And how long they do debate! 
Senator LaFollette has the record for 
the longest speech in recent times. In 
1908 he spoke for eighteen hours. 
If in the House we have procedure by 
rules and legislation made to order, in 

the Senate we have 

procedure by unani- 

mous consent and leg- 

islation by endless 

talk. 
In theory, the con- 
dition described would 
make legislation im- 
possible. It might in 
any other body than 
the American Senate. 
Here the Senators are 
conscious of the fact 
that they will have to 
associate with one an- 
other for better or 
worse for at least six 
years. Each one real- 
izes that at any time 
he may have some 
project he desires 
adopted. 

Thus captious objec- 
tions are reduced to a 
minimum, thus fili- 
bustering is only used 
for vital issues and 
important occasions. 
Hence the exchange of 
friendly offices, based 
on the avowed “self- 
interest of the parties,” 
is the rule. Call it log- 
rolling, if you please, 
for certainly it so 
seems at times; but the 
fiexible procedure and 
the opportunity to 
hammer out a subject 
in unrestricted debate, 
to disclose its weak- 
nesses and even to give 
the minority an oppor- 
tunity to thwart the 
will of the majority 
temporarily, until out- 
side public opinion 
could be brought to 
bear, has frequently 
worked for the good of 
the country. 

Thus in 1891 the 
Democrats conducted a 
filibuster against the 
Force Bill until popular opinion was 
so aroused that its passage was impos- 
sible. In 1914 Senator Burton of 





(tones 


Ohio conducted a filibuster which suc- . 


ceeded in reducing the appropriation 
for the Town and Harbor Bill from 
fifty-three millions to twenty millions. 

This procedure of the Senate not 
only gives the Senate a peculiar posi- 
tion as a legislative body but gives to 
each Senator unusual powers and op- 
portunities. It may enable him, for 
the sake of some project near his heart 
and ardently desired by his State, by 
the mere threat of filibustering, to 
force, not merely the Senate, but Con- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Stand to Heel! 


The A. E. F.’s Own Horse College Has Long Since Handed Out 
Its Last Diploma—Happily for the Horse 


By Robert J. Casey 


By Detail! 
ing! 

And there, civilians, recent and other- 
wise, you have a word picture of a 
morning recitation at the Army Horse 
College. 

Two hundred officers, obviously bored 
with the endless manicuring of potential 
glue-pot fillers, picked up curry-comb 
and brush and wisp and fell to polish- 
ing the nervous surface of a horse gen- 
erously coated with French mud in prep- 
aration for this event. 

At the end of the long, electrically- 
lighted stable, a slave-driver bawled un- 
ceasingly and hoarsily the harangue of 
the groom. Some of the horse-polishers 
ranked the slave-driver by a couple of 
leaves and forty files, but a year’ of 
war had taught them diseipline. Pa- 
tiently they wielded the brush and comb 
and wisp and loosened the concrete 
ccating of mane and tail in a suffocating 
dust cloud. 

Oh, if only the bucks could have seen 
them then! 

“Hop to it, Twenty-three!” bawled 
the slave-driver. “You afraid o’ that 
horse? Stand up to him! Ever see a 
curry-comb before?” 

“Number Twenty-three” was, prop- 
erly speaking, a mangey French nag 
whose given name was “Allez!” By 
virtue of a figure of speech in the Horse 
University—naming the groomer by the 
title of the thing groomed—“Twenty- 
three” also referred to a first lieutenant 
of the Veterinary Corps who took his 
rebuke apathetically. He did not learn 
until later that the slave-driver had 
been recruited to the school faculty a 
month previously from the Tanks. 

And so the morning class proceeded. 

There were interruptions. Sometimes 
the jaded horses, groomed until their 
hides felt like a barber-shop shave, 
would bite a chunk out of a captain’s 
back or boot a second lieutenant into the 
middle of the stable and oblivion. But 
such digressions interested only the im- 
mediate participants. The others kept 
on grooming. 

The Army Horse College was one of 
those things born of the Armistice. 

It was a monumental mile-post mark- 
ing the way of the A. E. F. back from 
practice to theory, according to the 
graduates. 

It was a practical application of the 
lessons taught by service at the front— 
80 said the instructors . . . Take your 


TAND to Heel! 
~ Commence Groom- 


pick. 
At any rate the graduates aren’t dis- 


_ playing the classpins of their alma 


mater, and their college yells were of 


_ the sort calculated to bring investiga- 


tions by G. H. Q. But that doesn’t 
1 Students the 
' World over are notoriously hard to sat- 








~ THE officers who brought their diplo- 
"= mas back to the Army of Occupa- 
h made an honest effort to give their 
le stock the benefit of what they had 
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Some of the polishers ranked the slave- 
driver by a couple of leaves 








Sometimes a jaded horse would boot a 
second lieutenant into oblivion 





The wisp theoretically is designed to 
put a gloss on the horse’s hide 





To each of his feet was appended a 
square of half-rotted planking 


been taught in the Advance Section. 
But there were drawbacks. 

For instance, the wisp. 

The wisp theoretically is an affair of 
plaited straw or hay, a mat, designed to 
put a gloss on the horse’s hide. In the 
Army of Occupation it never existed 
for the reason that there wasn’t any 
straw or hay either. Horses and mules 
throughout the A. E. F. had been placed 
on famishing rations. They picccd out 
their mess with haiter shanks and all 
the mangers and barns in Luxembourg 
and Germany, but for all their ability 
to masticate wood, old shoes, new har- 
ness and hair, they never quite ap- 
peased their appetites to the extent that 


they could be depended upon not to eat 
their wisps. 

True, these mats might have been 
hidden except at grooming time—but 
stick a handful of hay under the nose 
of a hungry mule and see what happens. 
The wisp couldn’t be counted an un- 
qualified success. 

Then there was the matter of hot 
oats. 

Steamed oats were ordered, as a re- 
sult of discoveries in the research labo- 
ratories of the college, for all animals 
in the Third Army. There was a great 
discovery—steamed oats. There is no 
more beautiful sight than a mule with 
a steaming sack of steamed oats hang- 
ing to his muzzle, his head down and 
his feet busily engaged in knocking the 
slats out of a barn. Mules are ecstatic 
creatures when pleased. 

Ventilation and lighting of barns was 
another point upon which the college 
experts were insistent. 

There was no trouble about this point 
in many parts of the Army of Occupa- 
tion. The horse officers returned to 
picket lines where their animals were 
tied to caissons and fences, hock deep 
in snow, and decided that the ventila- 
tion and lighting couldn’t have been im- 
proved upon. 

There were numerous aviators at the 
school, more than one of whom nearly 
broke his neck before he learned to post 
to the trot at morning exercise. There 
were Tank corps men and motor me- 
chanics, and numerous Infantrymen. 

The course was thorough. Imagine 
the joy of an aviator learning for the 
first time that an escort wagon will take 
1,720 pounds—or was it 17,000?—as a 
maximum load. 

The curriculum was just one happy 
surprise after another. It had plenty 
of variation. Eventually the veterinary 
taught his horse to kick the major every 
time that worthy came around to in- 
spect. ... After which inspections 
were less thorough. Eventually. +oo, 
some genius enlivened the parade in 
blue jeans from barracks to recitation 
hall by hiring all the kids in Commerc 
to cheer the officers as they pass 


[It is Lieutenant Brennan, however, who 

keeps the Horse University green 
in the memory of most of the graduates. 
He came from a mid-Western infantry 
outfit and should have been an ideal 
student. He was born on a farm and 
had paid his way through school by 
working in a livery stable. 

In his entrance examination an in- 
structor asked him some leading ques- 
ticns about his acquaintance with 
horses. 

“I haven’t met any in France, sir,” 
he replied politely. “I’ve been in the 
Infantry.” Which led to his assign- 
fment to sort of primer section where he 
discovered that a horse has four legs 
and other startling equipment. 

He worried along until the climax of 
the course came in the actual shoeing 

(Continued on page 19) 











EDITORIAL 


For God and Country, we associate ourselves together for the following 
purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution of the United States 
of America; to maintain law and order; to foster and perpetuate a one 
hundred per cent. Americanism; to preserve the memories and incidents 
of our association in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of individual 
obligation to the community, state and nation; to combat the autocracy 
of beth the classes and the masses; to make right the master of might; 
to promote peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to 
posterity the principles of justice, freedom and democracy; to consecrate 
and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual helpfulness.— 
Preamble to the Constitution of the American Legion. 





Fighting Blood 


HE slogan of the letterhead of the employment 
bureau of The American Legion in Boston reads, 
“Put Fighting Blood in Your Business.” The Boston 
employment bureau, after a successful year, has found 
that many New England employers are not only willing 
but anxious to heed its admonition. They have come 
to have a distinct and decided preference for “fighting 
blood.” 

A big corporation with more than ten thousand 
employees on its payroll recently advertised for men, 
closing its announcement with the statement, ‘Men 
with military experience especially desired.” Inquiry 
ofan official elicited this explanation: 

“It isn’t sentiment with us; it’s business. We have 
found that men who served in the war excel in resource- 
fulness, self-reliance, patience and ambition.” 

Not only in New England has the employer found 
the value of fighting blood. It is coursing with ever 
increasing strength through the arteries and veins of 
aJl American industries. And where the employer is 
not deliberately putting it in it is getting in anyhow. 


As the Fates Ordained 

7; southernmost neighbor, the republic of Chili, 

is preparing to celebrate this autumn the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of the Straits 
of Magellan. Such an event is for Chili to celebrate 
rather than ourselves, as the United States owes little 
to Magellan save the homage that any admirer of a 
sporting chance taken and won owes to all the hardy 
merchant adventurers of the fifteen hundreds. He did, 
however, discover the Philippine Islands, and died in 
battle there farther from home than any European had 
ever died before. 

Magellan was not looking for America, But he was 
the first explorer to succeed in avoiding it. Columbus, 
we must remember, however much it may gall our 
national pride, did not discover America so much as 
collide with it. He was seeking a short cut to the East 
Indies. He missed them by a good ten thousand miles, 
but he went home with something just as good. Magel- 
lan was also looking for the East Indies—and found 
them. 

The moral seems to be that some people. have all 
the luck. Had Columbus finished what he set out to do, 
and Magellan rammed the South Carolina coast under 
the impression that it was the Island of Java, we might 
nowadays be addressing letters to Magellan, O., dodging 
taxis in Magellan Circle, New York City, and singing 
the praises of Magellania, the Gem of the Ocean. 


The Blessings of Hard Luck 


HAT a world this would be if all its inhabitants 

were 100 per cent. Pollyannas—if everybody 

were absolutely contented, obdurately happy, cheer- 
fully accepting without a struggle each turn of fate or 
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circumstance! Think of the monotony of constant 
joyousness and glaring optimism! It would be like liv- 
ing in a land where the sun never went down, where 
never a cloud crossed the sky, where everything was 
beautiful and existence was possible without labor. 

It is argued that’ heaven would be intolerable if-it 
really provided endless comfort and no troubles. In 
such a place a celestial ticket scalper who could supply 
return passports to earth would certainly need one or 
two gold fences to keep the crowd back. 

Why should we worry, then, if politics seems to be no 
more than a “heads I win, tails you lose” game; if 
sugar, canteloupe and lamb chops are beyond the reach 
of the proletariat; if dissension is loud and menacing? 
At worst, it’s just a rainy day in our national life, and 
it is probably good for a nation, as well as for an indi- 
vidual, to play the part of a Jonah or a Job some of the 
time. 


What is Cowardice? 


: is the morning after in England. 

One painful throb in the national after-the- 
war headache is the knowledge that 343 officers and 
enlisted men of the British Army were officially executed 
during the fighting period—most of them_found guilty 
of desertion or cowardice. 4 

The throb of remorse is due to a growing belief 
that many of the men executed were guiltless in the 
eyes of God. Science has been contending that many 
of the cases classified as cowardice were cases of actual 
nerve failure and that the individual was as blameless 
as though he had suffered a stroke of apoplexy or had 
been suddenly stricken with appendicitis. Hjs reaction 
under certain conditions was beyond the cohtrol of his 
will. Such a contention, of course, was inadmissible by 
those who had to preserve the iron clad code of kill or 
be killed. 

The United States may be thankful that our familiar 
Articles of War phrase, “The penalty shall be death or 
such other punishment as the court martial may direct,” 
was not given its most bloodthirsty interpretation. 


A Chance for the Reformer 


HY doesn’t somebody think up something to 
celebrate in August? Our American mid- 
summer is one of the greatest periods of holiday drought 
in the whole year. In fact, now that Columbus Day 
is generally recognized, there is only one period of 
steady work that exceeds in length the two-month 
interval between the Fourth of July and Labor Day 
—the period between Washington’s Birthday and 
Memorial Day, and several States punctuate that with 
celebrations of local significance or by observing Good 
Friday. But sweltering, breezeless, thundery August, 
the month of months in which it were best to forget 
the gray world and its cares, remains holiday-proof. 
Can’t somebody make something happen in August 
that the whole country will be proud to remember 
forevermore—and take a day off every year to remem- 
ber it in? 


Good Old Human Nature 


GNORANCE, no less than conscience, doth make 
cowards of us all. Thus when, during the America’s 

cup races, the newspapers announced that Resolute had 
been disabled by the snapping of her throat halyards 
and the shattering of her gaff, the man who talked most 
glibly about it was the same person who thought—and 
still thinks—that the main sheet is a sail and not a rope. 
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The success of the first siege gun in history is seriously imperilled by the sudden balkiness of the ammunition 










































































self-addressed envelope. 


On the Mend 


M. D.: “How’s the patient’s heart ac- 
tion this morning, nurse?” 

N.: “Splendid, dgctor. 
posed to me twice already.” 


Most Remarkable 
Teacher: “If Shakespeare were alive 
today, wouldn’t he be looked upon as a 
remarkable man?” 
Bright Lad: “He sure would. He’d 
be three hundred years old.” 


The Solution 
“Hooray! I’ve found the secret of 
solving the high cost of living!” 
“Quick, quick, out with it!” 
“Make both ends meet and then tie 
’em together.” 


He’s pro- 


Classified 


“Were you a bull or a bear in the last 
stock market flurry?” 
“Neither. I was the goat.” 


Not Necessarily 


“Thank heaven, the air is free any- 
how!” 

“I’m not so sure of that. I had an 
automobile tire pumped full of it yes- 
terday and it cost me a dollar.” 








— is made for original material suitable for Bursts and Duds. 


Address Editor, Bursts and Duds, THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY, 627 





Get the Fresh Deck 


It was midwatch when the recruit 
tcok the wheel for the first time. The 
officer of the watch pointed out a star 
and instructed him to lay his course 
by it. Some time later he returned. 

“Jones,” he asked, “are you still on 
your course?” 

“Please, sir,’ ' asked the recruit plain- 
tively, “can have a new star? 
passed the other one long ago.” 


Practical Sorrow 


“Jack,” she asked, “was there a girl 
in France who was sorry to see you go?” 

The moon was full, the summer night 
was balmy, the hammock was built for 
two and it seemed a shame to break 
it all up. 

“I’d rather you didn’t ask me that 
question, dear,” he said. 

“But I must know. We’re engaged 
and you should tell me everything,” she 
insisted. 

“Dear, I don’t like to talk about it~” 

“Then you did love her. You did, 
you did, you did.” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“Yes, you did, or you’d tell me all 
about her.” 

“T didn’t, I say.” 

“Yes, you did. Oh, Jack, how could 
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“C’mon! Hand over that dough!” 
“H-h-how’ll y-you h-have it, s-sir?” 


Unavailable jokes will be returned only when accompanied by stamped, 


, plied her husband meekly. 





West 43d street, New York City. 


Siders 


“Buffer bought a farm ‘n Okla- 
homa and has made a fortune in 
six months.” 

“Oil?” 

“Oil nothing. His hens laid 
thirty dozen’ eggs.” 





you when all the time you were engaged 
to me!” 

“Listen a minute and I’ll give you 
the whole story,” he said in despera- 
tion. “She was—” 

“Well?” 

“She was my laundress. 
twelve francs.” 


Puffickly Innocent 


Judge: “Now tell me what you were 
doing in Colonel Pilkin’s chicken roost 
at two o’clock in the morning.” 

Uncle Mose: “Jedge, ” scuse me, sah, 
Ah was jes’ takin’ de census.’ 


What’s the Use? 


Sunday School Teacher: “Now, boys, 
there is a wonderful example in the life 
of the ant. Every day the ant goes to 
work and works all day. Every day the 
ant is busy. And in the end what hap- 
pens?” 

Willie: 


I owed her 


“Somebody steps on him.” 


Futile 
“John, ” snapped Mrs. Gabb sharply, 
“vou’re the rudest man I know. Here 
I’ve been talking and you’ve been 
yawning in my face for the last half 
hour.” 
“I wasn’t yawning, my dear,” re- 
“I was just? 
trying to say something.” 


Conditional 


“T’ve had a piece of coal in my eye 
all morning,” said the drugstore cus- 
tomer. “Can you get it out?” 

“Sure,” replied the clerk. 

An instant later an infinitesimal 
speck of anthracite had been trans- 
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ferred from the tear-laden member to a 
bit of absorbent cotton on the end of 
a toothpick. 

“So that little thing was causing all 
the trouble, was it?” exclaimed the re- 
lieved sufferer. “Well, how much do I 
owe you?” 

“That depends,” said the clerk. “If 
you keep the coal, one dollar; if you let 
us keep the coal, we give you a pre- 
mium of fifty cents.” 


Soft Is Right 


Say, Mike, wanna make a soft half 
dollar?” 

“Betcha.” 

“Melt it.” 


Massacre Impending 


Here’s a new variation of an old one: 

Back in the spring of 1918 an officer 
intercepted Private Wheeler, a giant 
backwoodsman from Maine, wearing a 
boche helmet and an air of grandeur. 
He came out of the clouds, however, at 
the sharp query: 

“Who gave you permission to wear 
German issue?” 

“Please, lootnant,” he stammered, 
“don’t make me give this up. I had 
ter do away with seven Jerries ter git 
my size.” 

The officer looked over his gargan- 
tuan proportions and his eyes widened. 

“My God, man!” he exclaimed. “If 
you ever lose your shoes, the war’s 
over.” 


THE VO 


The Dead in Germany 


To the Editor: On Memorial Day 
France ‘honors our brave dead; but 
when our forces are recalled from Ger- 
many, who will remain to honor those 
who now lie uneasy beneath that coun- 
try’s sod? 

A year ago there were one thousand 
buried there, two of ‘whom were from 
this city. Can we not give special 
honors to those bodies buried along 
the Rhine and thus remove any traces 
of contamination? 

The Rhine is now open to the sea. 
We parents are age old. Why not 
mobilize the bodies at Coblenz, convoy 
them to a convenient shipping port and 
transfer them to a battleship. Then, 
with flags half-masted, let them be 
borne across the Atlantic. The Statue 
of Liberty will blaze a welcome as she 

eets her own, who will rest evermore 
in peace beneath the soil they loved 
and died to protect. 

WILLIAM HAVEN 


Honorary Gold Star Member, 
O. B. Nelson Post, 
Ottumwa, Ia. 


Subject: Colonels 


To the Editor: In your issue of 
July 2 I find an article by A. H. 
Thompson, entitled “But How Did the 
Old Man Feel?” As far as the article 
is concerned I have nothing to say 
against it. 

This article, however, refers to a 
colonel as having been a sheriff in 
North Dakota and takes pleasure in 

ing a dig in for the colonel. Now 
am from North Dakota and served 
with the Forty-first Division. I know 
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LINES AND CURVES 


By JACK 
BURROUGHS 


Unexplained 

Tomcats are quite 
aggressive crea- 
tures. 

They love to mar 
each others’ fea- 

tures. 

Yet why do they 
elect to fight 

Throughout the so- 
called “silent 
night’’? 





Shameless Nature! 


The spotless League 
of Purity, 

When looking at a 
shameless tree, 
Must find it very, 
very shocking 
That every limb’s 
without a_ stock- 

ing. 

















The Pessimist 


“Of fishes fine,” 
folks say to me, 

“There still are 
many in the sea.” 

And I reply, polite- 
ly, “True, 














lobsters, too.” 


ICE of the 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 
disclaims responsibility for facts 
stated or opinions expressed in this 
department, which is open to all 
readers for the discussion of sub- 
jects of general interest. The only 
restriction imposed is that, because 
of space demands, no letter may 
exceed two hundred words. 


there was no North Dakota colonel in 
the St. Aignan area at the time men- 
tioned; in fact, at no time was there a 
North Dakota colonel in command of 
troops at St. Aignan. On February 
21, 1918, Colonel J. H. Fraine was the 
only North Dakota colonel in France, 
and at that time he was in command 
of troops at Gondrecourt. Colonel 
Frank White, who was the other colo- 
nel from North Dakota, did not arrive 
in the St. Aignan area until in April 
following, later being made Divisional 
R. R. and C. Officer. 

I consider this article a slur on 
North Dakota and its colonels, and I 
wish to set you right and give you the 


facts. 
W. K. TREUMANN 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


Selling to Veterans 


To the Editor: You had an article 
in “The Observation Post” about some 
of the Legion posts having business 
directories of their members and stat- 
ing that it was a good idea to patronize 
a Legion member. It is, and I believe 
fully in it. But here is my experience: 
I ama ~ nena | salesman calling on 
the grocery trade. On my ee | I 
have eight ex-service men, and so far 
not one of them has given me a chance 
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.| But there are many © 


By LUCIEN 
BRETON 


More to Follow? 


Has Time for us 
rung down the 
curtain 

On battle scenes 
and Army chow? 

The old time gang 
is not quite 
certain— 

The boys are get- 
ting married 
now! 














Got Her Wish 


Poor Norah longed 
to get a vision 
Of angel forms in 
fields Elysian. 

By Norah _ they’ve 
long since been 

seen— 

She lit the fire with 
gasoline. 

















Hollow Crockery 


The demijohn of 
yesterday 
Makes very clear 
to me 
What folks refer to 
when they say: 
“An emtpy mock- 
ery.” 


LEGION 


and bought my goods, although I have 
placed the goods in nearby stores, 
which have been able to dispose of 
them and have reordered. I am glad 
to say these eight ex-service men are 
not Legion members. 

On two different occasions I have 
listened to persons who complained 
that the Armistice spoiled everything, 
as the big wages ceased. Both these 
speakers were of military age. I ex- 
pressed my views, which, in one of the 
cases, led to a free-for-all. 


HARRY WATSON 
Formerly 109th Inf. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Single Men First 


To the Editor: In reply to John W. 
Cavender of Wellsville, Kans., I wish 
to ask him why a single man should 
be drafted before a married man. 
Have not most single men as many 
responsibilities as most married men? 
He should go with the Reds to live in 
Russia, for what would our country 
come to if it took all the single men 
first—another Civil War? The Con- 
stitution of the United States says that 
every man is born free and equal. Let 
Mr. Cavender give his reasons for his 
statement. 








LAWRENCE ALLEN 
Aavrig Campbell Post, 
Pontiac, Iil. 


The Price of an Arm 


To the Editor: Has any member of 
the Legion who lost a leg or an arm 
in the World War been able to grow a 
new one in its place? 

Under the Sweet Bill for a time my 
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compensation was raised from $30 a 
month to $80 per month, but since 
May 1 I have been receiving $58 a 
month. 

I was unfortunate in losing the bet- 
ter part of my left arm in Belgium, 
and I now wonder whether the Sweet 
Bill provides that as time passes and 
the lost limb is being replaced by 
natural process that the rate of pay 
should decrease accordingly. 

BEN McELFRESH 
Carey Bavis Post, 
Georgetown, O. 


Politics! Yes or No? 


To the Editor: “Amend the consti- 
tution of The American Legion so that 
it can nominate, support and elect to 
any public office its own candidate, 
who will first be responsible for his 
acts to The American Legion.” 

I was surprised to read the above 
statement in an article by the chair- 
man of one of the biggest posts in our 
State. I don’t agree with the senti- 
ment, and I wonder how many other 
members feel as I do. 

“A candidate, who will first, be re- 
sponsible for his acts to The American 
Legion”? No, never! The duty of 
every candidate is to all the people he 
represents, first and always. One 
great evil in Socialism, as I understand 


it, is that it requires all its candidates, 


to pledge themselves to vote as dic- 
tated by their party. 


There is too much class feeling al- — 


ready. What we want to work for 
is a common ground on which we can 
all stand and keep going forward. 
Besides, if the Legion attempted to 
have its “own candidates,” it would at 
once attract all sorts of opposition by 
people who really have nothing against 
the Legion, but resent the effort of 
“any” group to try to run things. In 
politics we must observe the principle 
of the balance of power. Under that, 
whenever one group tries to undertake 
too much, other groups instinctively 
unite against it. Let’s use our influ- 
ence, yes! But let’s not try to be the 
whole show. 
I. W. J. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dizzy Patriotism 

To the Editor: On June 1st the Non- 
Partisan League had arranged for a 
picnic and public speaking to be held 
at Ellinwood, Barton County, Kansas, 
at which Walter Thomas Mills was 
billed as the leading speaker. This 
meeting was broken up by 300 former 
soldiers in uniform, who loaded Mr. 
Mills and other speakers into automo- 
biles and forcibly “deported” them 
from the county, warning them never 
to return. 

The patriotism of Legion members 
is a splendid thing, and a matter of 
pride to all good Americans. There 
is no sentiment or passion so pure, 
however, as to be incapable of. being 
corrupted and misled. 

Some objects of The American 
Legion are “to uphold and defend the 
Constitution; to maintain law an 
order; to foster and perpetuate a 100 
percent Americanism.” 

National Commander D’Olier ,re- 
cently defined good Americanism as 
being compatible with agitation for 
change in our political and industrial 
conditions and systems, so long as 
there is ne appeal to violence and no 
plan or attempt to bring about change 
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except through the will of majorities 
— in the manner provided by 
aw. 

An examination of the record and 
program of the Non-Partisan League 
discloses nothing whatever that is in- 
consistent with Americanism as thus 
defined, and nothing to substantiate 
the charge of disloyalty. If the League 
is disloyal, who has the evidence of it 
and what is that evidence? And why 
has not the Department of Justice 
moved to suppress it? 

But if it should be conceded that the 
League is disloyal and a menace to 





GOLD STAR HEROES 


To the Editor: Although I am 
not one who believes that ex-service 
men are forgetful of the respect 
and attention due the bereaved 
parents of the buddies who never 
came back, I should like this note 
to reach those of us who might, if 
attention were called to the fact, 
do little things which would 
lighten the burden of care which 
these living heroes are bearing. 

A friendly visit, a word of cheer, 
a few rows of potatoes hoed may 
make sorrowing neighbors better 
able to bear the grief which presses 
upon their hearts, though they 
—God bless them!—bear it with 
outward fortitude. 

DAN. T. BALMER, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 











American institutions, how does that 
justify the Legion or any other non- 
governmental agency in assuming to 
take the law into its own hands until 
it is demonstrated that the regularly 
constituted authorities are incompetent 
or unwilling to enforce the law? 

The writer holds no brief for the 
Non-Partisan League or any other radi- 
cal organization; he is not even eligible 
to League membership. But he is a 
member of The American Legion and 
feels it his duty to protest against «the 
action of the Legion posts in Kansas as 
disorderly, unlawful, unconstitutional, 
undemocratic, un-American, and as 
tending to bring discredit and reproach 
upon the name of the Legion and to 
create dissension and division within 


its ranks. M. L. CLINT 
Commander Edward C. Williams Post 
No. 118 


Meadville, Mo. 


Waligren and Robinson Crusoe 


To the Editor: I like the magazine 
very much, but tell Wallgren to soft 
pedal on that stuff he calls “longhair.” 

Just remember that the people usu- 
ally designated as “longhairs” are peo- 
ple who are standing for righteousness, 
which is the same thing as right, and 
people who think they are “shorthairs” 
are seeking license and not liberty. 

And also remember that license is 
the thing that sunk the Roman nation 
and the Spanish nation and the German 
nation, and it would sink the American 
nation if the “longhairs” didn’t hold 
them up to the trough until they got a 
drink of real liberty instead of license. 

No liberty is liberty without proper 
restriction. Robinson Crusoe is the only 
guy that enjoyed license and his license 


was restricted when Friday came 
around. 

FRANK S. THORNBURGH 
Pasadena, Calif. 


~ 


Bossism in the Legion 

To the Editor: It goes without say- 
ing that we all have the best interests 
of the Legion at heart, but according 
to echoes from our recent State Con- 
vention we are forced to doubt the wis- 
dom of tactics employed in putting over 
a set slate and policy by any group or 
combination of groups. We give every 
delegate credit for sincerity and hon- 
esty of purpose but are forced to con- 
clude that in many cases undue influ- 


ence and pressure was brought to bear . 


so that the true purpose and aims of 
the Legion were obscured. 

Early in the convention a certain 
group obtained control and continued 
to dominate by various swaps and 
trades until the close. If one rose to 
protest he was hooted and great diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting a hear- 
ing, and if a hearing was obtained it 
was to no avail because the delegates 
were bound by districts and in most 
cases voted as instructed by the bosses. 

We do not feel that the work of such 
a convention necessarily represents the 
wishes of the rank and file, and yet it 
is so given out to the public. If we wish 
to interest and hold the ex-service man 
we must play fair. The service man 
does not want a cut and dried slate of 
officers nor a cut and dried policy. In 
determining the policy of the state de- 
partment we could come closer to the 
wishes of the Legion by having each 
commander take a poll of his post and 
report the same to the state headquar- 
ters. We are at least sure that the 
work of the recent convention does not 
in all cases represent the wishes of the 
rank and file and if put to a vote would 
fail to poll the necessary majority. 
For the good of the Legion, let future 
conventions beware of boss dictation. 

CLEMENT WASSON 
Commander Fellenzer Post No. 48 
Rockville, Ind. 


Who’s the Culprit? 


To the Editor: A squib in your es- 
teemed weekly about my state of S.O.L.- 
ness might squeeze a drop of remorse 
out of the misguided buddy who no 
doubt prepared himself for a long, hard 
winter at my expense. 

While being entertained at the Khaki 
and Blue Club, Chicago, the day of our 
arrival home from overseas ‘my over- 
coat, containing a typewritten diary of 
600 pages describing the vicissitudes of 
B. H. 13 in the A. E. F., was stolen, to- 
gether with a snappy overseas cap. 
You can appreciate the priceless value 
I place on the diary. 

Here’s hoping that the birdie who 
has my log stuck away with his sou- 
venirs will kick through. He’s welcome 
to the o’coat. 

C. A. RENBARGER 
Commander Goshen Post No. 30. 
Goshen, Ind 


Camp Pikers Take Notice 


To the Editor: In July, 1918, a 
group picture was taken of the students 
in Company 3, 4th I.C.0.T.S., at Camp 
Pike, Ark. After the picture was 
taken, I was the only student to secure 
the names and addresses of all in the 
picture. Any student who desires a 
copy, may have one free by addressing 
the undersigned and enclosing sufficient 
postage, (about 12 cents). 

T. A. SILVERA 
1815 St. Mary St., 
New Orleans, La. 
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(THROUGH the maze of problems, big 
and little, with which the Legion 
is incessantly confronted, there is al- 
ways the suggestion of one big factor 
that has made the organization what it 
is and will carry it through the next 
half-century with a record of construc- 
tive, patriotic achievement wholly in- 
comparable to that of any similar or- 
ganization throughout all history. 

This factor is good will. It was good 
will that drew the right kind of men 
into the Legion’s ranks. It was the in- 
fluence of good will that guided their 
deliberations and led to the adoption 
of an altruistic constitution which has 
withstood alike the sneers of would-be 
rivals and the treacherous thrusts of 
alien enemies opposed to everything 
American. 

There is no other organized cross- 
section of humanity that even attempts 
to approach the Legion in point of size, 
patriotism, service, accomplishment, 
ideals, policies, type of membership, 
youth, vigor or what-not. And a big, 
underlying reason for all this is the 
Legion’s vast stock of good will. 

Fostering, perpetuating, increasing 
this asset, therefore becomes. the 
Legion’s chief and permanent concern. 
In general, it can best be done by living 
up to both the letter and the spirit of 
the Legion constitution. Specifically, 
the Legion gains good will through the 
meritorious acts of its departments, 
posts and individual Legionnaires, and 
loses correspondingly through ill-ad- 
vised, petty quibbling that inevitably 
evokes the swift reproach of enlight- 
ened public opinion. 

To me, the Legion has come to mean 
a gigantic power for good—a force to 
protect the weak from the oppression 
of the strong, an ideal medium through 
which we can “consecrate and sanctify 
our comradeship by out devotion to mu- 
tual helpfulness” and “safeguard and 
transmit to posterity the principles of 
justice, freedom and democracy.” It 
has come to mean this because the posts 
are constantly doing things which the 
public is interested in, which the news- 
papers comment on, and which, being 
actuated by high, unselfish motives, in- 
variably increase our stock of good will. 
I believe our reserveir of good will can 
eventually become so full that no ex- 
service man or woman can resist the 
persistent appeal to join our ranks and 
become one of us. 


GA post is often known by the 
kind of a publicity officer it has. Its 
light will remain hidden unless some- 
body is ready to tell the work 
about it. 


POSTS may prevent members from 

F falling behind in the payment of 
dues by a system found effective in 
social clubs. This consists in keeping 
posted on the bulletin board the names 
-of those far in arrears. The com- 
_mander or adjutant could invite the at- 
' tention of members to this list and re- 
est certain Legionnaires to call on 
linquents living in their respective 
Paeigh rhoods in an effort to induce 
‘them to pay up. In most instances the 
‘lapsing of membership will be found to 
due entirely to carelessness, and if it 
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is in some cases due to some other con- 
tingency, such as financial difficulties, it 
is desirable that post officers learn this 
and quietly arrange to assist such a 
member over the rough spots. 


4 All the words in Mr. Webster's 
dictionary laid end to end wouldn't 
solve a single national problem in a 
million —- The right kind of 
thinking and action is what the Le- 
gion is trying to develop. 


REMEMBER those days when you 
were on the sick list and either flat 
on your back in a bunk in the hospital 
or wandering around the ward in those 
dizzy flannel things? The days passed 
oe ag J slowly then and it was a big 
elp when a buddy from the old outfit 
dropped in to see you. A “sick buddy 
committee” has been started by some 
Legion posts and every time a Legion- 
naire gets sick the men from the com- 
mittee visit him, send him flowers and 
help him if he’s up against the H. C. L. 
How about it in your town? 





CARRYING ON 











What is your Post doing? Tell it 
here in news and gossip. Address 
contributions to Post News Editor, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY. 


TWELVE fhousand Legionnaires in 

Los Angeles are being mobilized for 
another war, this time against the 
H. C. of L. The plan of attack, which 
calls for the elimination of the middle- 
men who handle farm produce, origi- 
nated with Mayor Meredith P. Snyder. 
He wants farmers to send their produce 
direct to the city markets and to have 





A STORY WITH A MORAL 


The O. D. carries the K. O. Lis- 
ten to this one: 

J. A. Sanderson, overseas veteran 
and now a bank clerk, was walking 
past a hotel in East Helena, Mont., 
at night. A crowd of roughs were 
outside. One of them noticed his 
American Legion button and made 
a slurring remark. Sanderson re- 
plied and his words bit. 

Three of the group tore into the 
bank clerk. The first went down 
from a crack on the jaw. The 
second took a well-placed kick. 
Sanderson hit the third so hard 
that he broke his left hand. But 
the fight was over. 

The knockers were knocked. 











the Legionnaires get customers. It ix 
believed that in their families alone the 
12,000 can count on enlisting 60,000 
persons to buy better food at a lower 
cost. Sterling S. Boothe, formerly a 
major in the 160th Infantry, was ap- 
pointed city market commissioner as 
one of the first steps in the project. 
Further impetus in the movement to 
purchase a burial plot for soldiers and 
sailors of the Great War in Greenwood 
Union Cemetery was given by a Fete 
des Veterans held at Port Chester, 
N. Y., under the direction of Port 
Chester Post. An effort is being made 
to have the Rye, Harrison and Mamaro- 
neck Posts purchase similar plots and 
then group the four in a single tract. 
A central monument, and permanent 
individual records for the men who lie 
in France, is a part of the scheme. 


David J. Davis, of Scranton, Pa., has 
been chosen Department Commander of 
the American Legion in Pennsylvania. 
William G. Murdock, of Philadelphia, 
has been re-elected Department Ad- 
jutant. 

A Victory Carnival and Circus was 
used by the Victory Post of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for recruiting finances. About 
$7,000 was obtained for a clubhouse and 
equipping temporary quarters. The 
Post holds some kind of an affair at 
least once a month, a picnic being on 
the program for August, and a series 
of dances for the autumn and winter 


months. 
A PROPOSITION to name the new 
streets of Lincoln, R. I., in honor of 
soldiers who lost their lives in the war 
has been put forward by the Saylesville 
Post. A memorial high school to be 
dedicated to the men and women who 
served in the war is now being built. 
It will cost $75,000. 


The executive committee of the Con- 
necticut Department favors an increase 
of $20 a month to ex-service men for 
their maintenance and support while 
undergoing Federal vocational training. 
Hartford has given a large building to 
ex-service men for a headquarters. 

Nearly 3,000 members, a jazz band, 
and clubrooms that include a music- 
room, a library, a lroom, canteen, 
dance hall and kitchen—that’s the 
Youngstown Post of Youngstown, Ohio. 

Lawrence Capehart Post of Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind., was established in brand 
new clubrooms within ten days after 
staging a carnival. The second floor of 
a bank was offered to the Post, and 
the rooms were furnished with money 
raised by the Legionnaires, the D. A. 
R., the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. 
More than three hundred soldiers of the 
quartermaster’s depot at Jeffersonville 
have all privileges of the place. 

Four hundred wounded men from 
Letterman and Marine Hospitals were 
the guests of honor at a picnic given by 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Alameda, 
Calif., Post. Medals bearing the seal 
of the city of Alameda were presented 
to all those who attended. 

In Medina, Ohio, which has a popu- 
lation of about 3,000, Courtney Law- 
rence Post held an Independence Day 

















































































celekration, with speeches, sports and 
fireworks. When the smoke had 
cleared away there were four thousand 
shiny dollars in the Post’s till. 

The Moody Post of Chicago, IIl, is 
composed of more than one hundred 
students in the Moody Bible Institute, 
a training school for church workers, 
Bible readers, gospel singers, 
teachers and evangelists. Schol- 
arships in this institution to the 
value of $5,040 have been ob- 
tained from the Y. M. C. A. 
Educational Fund. The schol- 
arships were awarded by the 
Y. M. C. A. organizations in the 
home states of the students re- 
ceiving them. Each scholarship 
is valued at from fifty dollars to 
two hundred dollars, depending 
upon the applicant’s length of 
service in the Army or Navy. 


The George C. Brown Post of 
Girard Kans., celebrated its 
first anniversary ,on June 30 
with a picnic and barbecue. 


A man carrying a certificate 
of membership in the Ravenna, 
O., Post has been obtaining 
money on a hard luck story 
from ex-service men in various 
towns of Ohio. The Ravenna 
Post has received a number of 
letters from persons who came 
in contact with this man. It 
announces that it will not ac- 
cept any responsibility for the 
return of any money he may 
borrow. 


THE San Francisco Posts of 

The American Legion fired 
the first gun in their campaign 
to obtain the 1921 national 
convention of The American 
Legion for their city by request- 
ing the delegates to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention to 
“tell your home town members 
of The American Legion to 
come west in 1921.” 


The William Reeves Post of 
Huron, S. D., having more 
energy than money after com- 
ing into possession of new club- 
rooms, formed a large fatigue party, 
which used brushes and paint, and 
renovated the new quarters in a single 
day. 

The Washington Heights Post of New 
York City has appointed a medical and 
a legal committee to take care of mem- 
bers or any of their families in need. 
The landlord problem, vexing every- 
where, but aw so in New York, 
is the chief concern of the legal com- 
mittee. The Post has endorsed the 
American Social Hygiene campaign to 
eradicate social diseases. 


Posts still have the chance to do mis- 
sionary work among holders of War 
Risk Insurance. The War Department 
announces that there are still more 
than 2,500,000 ex-service persons who 
can reinstate lapsed _* icies. The 
July 1 limitation applied only to those 
men who at that date had been out of 
the service more than eighteen months. 
Any Legionnaire who was discharged 
less than eighteen months ago may re- 
instate his insurance as heretofore. 


With full military honors, the body 
of James Ellis Ward, of North Boone 
Post, was interred at Capron, IIl., the 
Post taking charge of the funeral serv- 
ices at the request of the family. Ward, 
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who.was with-Company M, 129th In- 
fantry, and was gassed in the Meuse- 
Argonne, was drowned while swim- 
ming. 

They do things kind o’ differently in 
Hamburg, N. Y., when it comes to 
holding a picnic. The event that at- 
tracted the most considerable interest 





Little Miss Angie Allen added both liveliness and 
color to the recent convention of the Florida Depart- 
ment at Tampa when she danced as “‘The Legion 
Girl” on a shell-covered stage on the seashore, with 
searchlights centered on her and with the Gulf and 
the horizon as a natural background 


was the pie-eating contest, run under 
the supervision of Homer Churchill, 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee. The hungry contestants were 
measured for their pies, a No. 14 pie 
for a No. 14 mouth, etc., and at last re- 
ports even. the losers were satisfied, 
although the pie supply of Erie County 
was set back for ten years. 

Who wants to dance on land on a hot 
summer night when they can dance on 
the water? The Arlington, Mass., Post 
recently chartered a steamer and went 
on an evening’s cruise around the 
Charles River. 


Fourteenth Infantry Post, New York 


ANOTHER BLOW 


HE pilot’s certificate which Grover 
I Cleveland Bergdoll held in the 
Aero Club of America has been 
cancelled by the board of governors at 
the request of The American Legion. 
The Federation Aeronautique Inter- 
nationale has been notified of. the dis- 
qualification to make it complete. 
When Legion officials learned that 
the arch-slacker and fugitive from 


of the 
ighting 
inner 


City, celebrated the anniv 
mobilization of the old “ 
Fourteenth” on July 15 with a 
at Coney Island. 

London Post has handled many of 
the insurance claims of citizens of 
Great Britain who had sons or relatives 
in the American Army. The Post as a 
rule meets in the American 
Embassy. Posts will be formed 
at Belfast and in Scandinavia 
soon. 


Kokomo, Ind., Post is engaged 
in a hard-fought battle attempt- 
ing to push through the erec- 
tion of a tuberculosis hospital 
that the county voted for two 
years ago. Half a dozen of the 
city’s leading attorneys who are 
Legionnaires have offered their 
services free to fight a remon- 
strance entered by nearby prop- 
erty owners against the build- 
ing of the institution. 


(CLOSE to one hundred dol- 

lars a Sunday is the sum 
netted for the Legion fund each 
week by the baseball team of 
Harding Post, Antioch, Cal. 
The City Council donated club- 
rooms in the City Hall to the 
Post and the Chamber of Com- 
merce is financiing the ball 
team, which is taking on the 
fastest aggregations in the 
vicinity. 

Juneau, Alaska, Post put on 
a series of boxing bouts at its 
Fourth of July smoker celebra- 
tion. Both the Army and Navy 
had battlers in the ring. 

Weekly visits to the dis- 
abled soldiers in the Fox Hills 
Hospital, Staten Island, have 
been made a_ regular _ part 
of the program of the Bronx 
posts and will be continued for 
the rest of the year. Approxi- 
mately three hundred Legion- 
naires, representing every post 
in the Bronx, were on the first 
trip to the hospital, carrying 
smokes and candy in generous 
loads. 

A couple o’ years in the o. d. sure 
does fit you for anything. Going into 
the movie business is the latest ad- 
venture of a post. The Legionnaires 
of Teaneck, N. J., are running the only 
motion picture theater in the place as 
well as most of its social activities. 


George Little, of the Thomas Dis- 
muke Post, Houston, Tex., hurled the 
Legion nine to victory on numerous 
occasions and then made a try in pa 
fessional circles with the Houston Club 
of the Texas League. He pitched a 
no hit, no run game against Galveston. 
The Houston fans want to run him for 
President. 


FOR BERGDOLL 


‘ 


justice held a certificate in the club, 
Lemuel Bolles, national adjutant, wrote 
to the organization that he considered 
“his retention of the certificate under 
present circumstances would constitute 
a grave insult to the memory of our 
heroic aviator comrades who gave their 
lives to uphold the honor of the flag 
which Bergdoll and. his kind would de- 
light in desecrating.” 
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THE TRUTHFUL 
MUNCHAUSEN 
Tales of the Impossible that Really 
Happened 











OMETIMES—wmuch as THE 
WEEKLY hates to do it—it is 
forced to believe that there is a 

liar among our midst. To those who 
know the Army this seems incredible, 
but some of this Munchausen stuff—oh, 
well, nobody can prove the contrary any 
more than your old C.O. could when 
you told him the train from Paris got 
wrecked. 
But be as veracious as you can with- 
out straining yourself. Jot down 
briefly just what was the wildest, 
weirdest, goofiest thing that ever hap- 
pened to you and shoot it to the 
Munchauséen Editor, THE AMERICAN 
LEGION WEEKLY. Something along 
these lines: 


“T was stopping for a few days in 
that famous madhou-e called Le Mans, 
and happened to walk by the mess hall 
when the mess sergeant called to me: 
‘Say, buddy, will you please put some 
sugar in the coffee, as I’m busy.’ 
‘Please’ and ‘sugar’ all in one sentence! 
Get that? 

“Kenosha, Wis. A. A. B.” 


“There’s a preacher in the country 
who can-boast of receiving perfect at- 
tention when delivering his sermon. No 
nodding heads. It was when he was 
a chaplain in the Army. Walking into 
the barracks one rainy Sunday morn- 
ing, he absent-mirdedly forgot to put 
the men at ease, and left them. stand- 
ing at attention all through the services. 
It was not until after it ‘was all over 
that he realized the extent of his 
crime. 


“Monessen, Pa. D. R. GRAHAM.” 


“While on leave in*Paris I passed a 
loot without giving him the high sign. 
He called me back and said: ‘Got away 
with it, didn’cha?’ When I started to 
go through the usual bunk he inter- 
rupted with, ‘Oh, hell, buddy, run 
along, we’re all here for a goud time.’ 
I want to meet that loot again. I want 
to buy him a drink in a joint I know. 

“New York City. GRANT STALLON.” 


“There was a guy in our bunch and 
he was fond of prunes. He liked them 
in the morning and was nuts on them 
at noon. And if some time the ser- 
geant hadn’t put them on the mess, he’d 
yell and rave and shriek and swear and 
say—well, can’t you guess? 

“Duluth, Minn. J. V. TOOMEY,” 


“Bill Jessup, one of our mob, was, 
turned loose on a mule for three weeks 
steady and had never seen a mule in his 
life before. One day when we were 
going forward in the Argonne and 
wishing we were pointing the other 
way, Bill’s wagon got stuck. He worked 
on it for an hour, but there was nothing 
doing. Finally Bill backed off and 
looked at the mule fixedly. We all ex- 
pected something rich. Then Bil said 
softly, ‘Please, please, Doris, proceed.’ 
And Doris did. 
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WE BELIEVE that White 
Owl has greater popularity 
than any cigar in America’s 
past or present. 
only cigar at 10c straight 
which combines such fine 
selection of leaf with a full- 
size Invincible shape. The 


It is the 


Yt ae 
‘Gy wrapper is of imported 
Z Sumatra. Backed by the 


resources of the General 
Cigar Co., Inc. 


Lenurak Czar Co, 


inc 
DEPENDABLE CIGARS 
New York City 




















Get $100 Oliver for $64 


We now sel! Oliver Typewriters direct to users. 
New plan saves you $36 on new Oliver, latest 
and finest model. Pay the new price of $64 at 
the easy rate of $4a month. Over a year to pay. 


rae eee sata ee 


ver, Wiite 
. Send ® postal now, 





“Deming, N. M. ('witcH, 


EX-SERVICE MEN! 


A rapidly expanding organization of nation- 
wide repute has associated with it a number of 
former army and navy officers who are making 
good and has openings for an additional lim- 
ited number. 

It is not our desire to capitalize The Uniform 
nor to use your service chevrons as a means of 
securing business. 

However, if you have a genuine desire to 
reach the class of Major-General or Admiral 
(from a standpoint of income), it will pay you 
to communicate with us “toot sweet’’ and your 
letter, which will be held in strictest confidence, 
will be forwarded to our nearest branch, where 
a personal interview will be arranged. Finance 





Box 1569, Boston, Mass. 
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Light it again 


“Never,” cried Kipling, “re- 


light a dead cigar.” 

Certainly Mr. Kipling could 
not have had the Blackstone 
cigar in mind. 

Blow through a Blackstone 
before you lay it down. Brush 
away the cinders and blow again 
before you relight, and the cher- 
ished stub is almost as satis- 
factory as the original whiff. 

Londres shape, Sumatra wrap- 
per, Broadleaf binder, Havana 
filler — a_ gentleman’s cigar. 
Users never swear off except as 
an act of extreme self-denial. 


Blackstone 


Waitt & Bond, Inc. 





ADOPTED THIS WEEK 


Burlington Post, Burlington, Vt.............. 1 
Previously adopted 


NOTHER little French war orphan 
has been added to the list of those 
who are assured of a year of 

oeufs and du lait and pain and shelter 
and clothes and school books and 
everything else needed for comfort 


'|through the generosity of former 


service men. Burlington Post of Burl- 


ington, Vt., has clubbed together to 


os provide the seventy-five dollars neces- 


sary to support a waif of France for 
the next twelve months, making ten in 
all to whom posts of The American 
Legion are playing parrain. 






















Fabric Reconstructed Tires, guaranteed 6000 mil 
we give you, absolutely free, a new high grade standard 
make tube with every purchase of a tire. 
No more than four tires and four tubes 
toeach customer. Order at once while 
stock is complete, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
’ Prices Include Tire and Tube 
Size 

































In order to introduce our wonderful Everwear Double 

















SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET OF DESIGNS 














JOHN: POLACHEK 
BRONZE:-&-IRON-@G. 


492 HANCOCK ST, LONC ISLAND CITY, N¥ 







































Now Burlington Post, along with 
the others, is waiting for the photo- 
graph of its little mascot, which in 
due time will be forwarded from 
France by the American ‘Red Cross. 

“We are very glad to be able to help 
in this matter and thank you for tak- 
ing care of it for us,” writes Karl E. 
Gaskell, finance officer of Burlington 
Post, in transmitting the check. 

There still remain, however, almost 
three thousand war orphans, many of 
which the A. E. F. adopted from its 
trenches, barn billets and bases and 
for whose readoption the Legion has 
created a national fund. No red tape 
stands in the way of a post adopting 
one of these orphans, as it simply 
means sending in a check for seventy- 
five dollars for a year’s care. 


How to Adopt an Orphan 


Posts of the Legion, or individual 
members or friends, may adopt a 
French war orphan for at least one 
year, contributing seventy-five dollars 
for the first year’s.support. The mas- 
cots assigned will be either orphans or 


IT’S TEN—IS ELEVEN COMING OUT? 


the children of permanently disabled 
French veterans. 

The money should be sent to the 
French Orphan Fund, National Treas- 
urer, American Legion, Indianapolis, 
It will then be turned over to the 


Ind. 














Robert Remones, eight, war mascot of 
Company B, 306th Engineers 


American Red Cross, which will assign 
the children and supervise the expendi- 
ture of the money, 

The Red Cross organization which 
administered the overseas fund after 
the American Army came home has 
never been discontinued. It, therefore, 
has the advantage of long experience 
in helping posts select mascots. 


A VACATION FOR $5 A WEEK 


HO wants a vacation at Atlantic 

City, N. J., at a cost that makes 

the old H. C. of L. look ill in- 

deed? Five dollars a week for a holi- 

day at a seaside resort known the world 
over! 

If you want it, here’s your chance. 
The Atlantic City Post of the Legion 
has opened Camp Franklin D’Olier and 
has accommodations for 200 men under 
canvas. Any Legionnaire anywhere in 
the country can apply for membership 
in the camp. Men from Massachusetts, 
Alabama, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
New York and New Jersey already 
have taken up the offer. 

It was quite a job for the Atlantic 
City Post to get the camp under way, 
but now the place is humming. A plot 
of land offered by the city at the Inlet 
was cleared by fatigue details from the 
post and twenty tents with wooden 
floors were pitched. A canteen was 
built to serve breakfast and a light 
lunch besides handing out chocolate 
bars and “humps” and all the rest of 
the regular o. d. stock of edibles and 
soft drinkables. 

The camp was formally inaugurated 
with a big blow-out when the Rotary 
Club of Atlantic City held a dinner. 
August will see a big crowd of out-of- 
town guests in the tents and it is 


.| planned to operate the camp until about 


the middle of September. Most of the 
onetime Yanks live there in their bath- 
ing suits, as one of the best beaches in 
the resort is only a short distance 
away. 

And, of course, there’s no k. p. and 
no taps. It’s a straight, out-and-out, 
do-as-you-please proposition. All of 
Atlantic City, from the Boardwalk at- 
tractions, which are some attractions, 
to sea bathing, theaters and baseball, 
are there for the incoming Legionnaires 
to choose from. All it needs besides 
the five dollars a week is an applica- 
tion to James Butler, 1512 Atlantic 
Avenue, Atlantic City, who is listing 
the visitors. 

So far as is known this is the first 
thing of its kind to be operated by a 
Legion post. There will be no attempt 
to run the camp for profit. It is simply 
a proposition to give any man of the 
Legion who desires it a chance for a 
vacation by the sea amid ideal sur- 
roundings at a purely nominal cost. 

The committee in charge of the camp, 
which was responsible for its develop- 
ment, is composed of William C. Fisher, 
Capt. Frederick Hickman, 





McCorkle. 
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STAND TO HEEL 


(Continued from page 9) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of the animals that had been massaged 

so thoroughly during the preceding 
days. There was no S. P. C, A. in 
France to prevent. 

Brennan marched gaily to his post | 
and started to fit the set of shoes. | 
Presently there arose from his stall a | 
cloud of language that would have done 
credit to any stable. 

e won’t hold his foot up,” the lieu- 
tenant complained to the instructor. 
“He’s trying to lie down on me.” 

The instructor looked at him coldly. 

“It’s your problem,” he = stated. 
“Solve it to suit yourself.” 

“Ought to rope him and throw him,” 
suggested Brennan. 

othing of the sort,” was the curt 
rejoiner. “If you knew anything about 
animals you’d be able to teen them 
without mechanical aids.” 

“Oh, I can shoe him all right,” Mr. 
Brennan assured him. “I ‘wonder, now, 
which would be the best way to drive 
the nails in.” 

The instructor walked on, Sounds 
continued to drift from Brennan’s stall. 

“Stand up, you brute, Step on me 
again an’ I'll paste you one in the eye. 
Ghee! Allez! Jobah! Any milk to- 
day?—I knew that one would attract 
your attention, you fish-faced offspring 
of an unmentionable ancestor! If you 
won’t stand up I’ll have to shoe you 
anyway....” And after that there 
was comparative silence. 

The job was done. Once more came 





the call: “Stand to Heel!” Then: 
“Lead Out!” 
The animals were lined up in the 


courtyard for inspection. 

All but Brennan’s animal. His voice 
filtered plaintively through the stable | 
door. 

“T can’t get him out. He won’t move.” 

“Bring that horse out here and stop 
ycur foolishness,” commanded the 
slave-driver. 

There followed some harsh language 
within the stable, then the splintering 
of boards and Brennan’s triumphant 
shout. 

The lieutenant appeared at the door 
with his horse tripping along behind 
him. To each of the animal’s feet was 
appended a square of half-rotted plank- 
ing. 

“T guess it was my fault,” announced 
Brennan cheerily. “I should have taken 
him out onto the concrete to shoe him. 
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You see, I had to drive the nails down 
through the hoof instead of up, be- 
cause he wouldn’t let me lift up his 
foot. And I guess I nailed his feet to 
the floor.” 
The slave-driver’s comments were too 
humorous to mention, 
The Horse College has gone the way 
of other famous institutions in the A 
E, F. Most of its horses are fertilizer 
by now. The Tank Corps slave-driver 
probably is back in charge of his gar- 
age, and the, other instructors scat- 
tered among other similar horsey occu- 
Pations. But the effect of the course 
om be lasting. No graduate can cast 
his expert eye over the slick coat of a 
pe -horse without wondering whether 
brute is fed his oats in nine install- 
Ments per diem and valeted by a curry 
Wielder who sings to himself as he 
Swings the comb: “On the off side: 
Groom!”” Were the horse a graduate 
a 8 horse college he would insist upen 
See Teanements of treatment as his 
inalienable right. 


T 6, 1920 
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HE Ideal Method of 
buying stationery for 
men is in Five Quire Boxes 


of Crane’s Kid Finish. 


Crane’s are the finest 
correspondence papers in 
America. Select the style 
that is correct for your 
use and continue to buy 
it at any good stationer’s. 


120 sheets of paper are 
boxed with 100 envelopes. 
This method of selling, be- 
ci use it eliminates waste, 
makes possible a compar- 
atively low price. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
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eepers, clerks, etc., have proved that an 
hour a day with this am system makes men 
Master Salesmen. mployment service. 
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LEARN TO BOX 


Just send me your name, age and address 
and I will send you my Free Book explain- 
ing exactly what my Home Course in Box- 
ing and physical training contains. 
MIKE GIBBONS 
Dept. (E) Metropolitan Theatre Bidg., 
Saint Paul, : Minnesota 


# You can be quickly cured, if pou 
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cloth bound book on “ ing, 
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gress and the President, to com> to his 
point of view. . 

Senator Tillman, in 1903, by the 
mere threat of a filibuster in the last 
days of Congress, forced the Govern- 
ment to pay a claim of $47,000 to the 
State of South Carolina—a claim 
which the auditing authority declared 
was worth exactly thirty-four cents. 
No wonder South Carolina was grate- 
ful to Senator Tillman and continued 
to elect him as long as he lived. No 
wonder Senator Tillman or your Sena- 
tor or mine is the head of the party 
organization. In olden days, the feudal 
chiefs gave their followers rings; to- 
day the Senators give us post office 
buildings and court houses. 


THE powers which the Constitution 
gives to the Senate make it a 
unique legislative body. In legislation, 
in theory, it is coordinate with the 
House; practically it is superior. 

Constitutionally the House has one 
privilege not shared by the Senate; it 
originates revenue legislation. But 
the Senate may propose amendments 
to such legislation. 

See to what an extent this has been 
carried. In 1872 the House passed a 
bill reducing the tax on coffee. This 
the Senate transformed into a bill re- 
vising the whole tariff. 

Both in 1909 and 1913 the great 
tariff bills were enacted by the House 
and amended by the Senate by striking 
out all after the words “Be it enacted” 
and substituting bills which the Senate 
had framed. Of what value is it that 
revenue bills may originate in the 
House when the Senate has such un- 
restricted power of amending? 

Hamilton said, “The House of Rep- 
resentatives holds the purse.” That 
may be true, but today, as has been 
said, the House holds the purse while 
the Senate dips into it. 

When disagreements come between 
the House and Senate the Senate more 
generally wins in conference. Here 
the six-year term of the Senators gives 
them the great advantage. The Rep- 
resentatives may talk of their imme- 
diate responsibility to the people, but 
the people generally vote as the or- 
ganization decrees. ‘Hence one Senator 
frankly told the truth when he said, 
“The organization—why, I’m it!” 

But the Senate is more than a co- 
ordinate body with the House of Rep- 
resentatives sharing legislation. It is 
an executive body and shares important 
functions with the President. The 
President nominates and, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, ap- 
points all the important officers af the 
United States. Thus the President 
shares with the Senate the patronage 
which Gouverneur Morris declared to 
be “the loaves and fishes” and which, in 
modern political experience, has proved 


ts! to be the motive power of a political 


machine. 

We say the President nominates and 
appoints these officers with the con- 
sent of the Senate. Practically he does 
no such thing. He nominates the man 
the Senator suggests and the Senate 
accepts and ratifies the suggestions of 
its members. This is called “senatorial 
courtesy” and is one of the most power- 
ful weapons in the Senate’s armory. 





Senatorial privilege in the distribu- 


WHO RUNS THE COUNTRY? 


(Continued from page 8) 





tion of patronage not only may compel 
a President to do the bidding of the 
Senate, but it also gives to the Sena- 
tors the means of rewarding their fol- 
lowers at home and of entrenching 
themselves in the State organization. 
The Senators may not only give a ci 
a post office; they also give their fol- 
lowers jobs 

The Constitution says the President 
“shall have power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur.” Thus the 
Senate has a share in determining the 
foreign policy of the United States, 
perhaps of controlling it. How does 
the President make a treaty and when 


‘must he obtain the advice and consent 


of the Senate? George Washington 
once presented the project of a treaty 
to the Senate in person, but as Adams 
says, “They debated it and proposed 
alterations so that when Washington 
left the Senate chamber, he said he 
would be damned if he ever went there 
again.” And since that time no Presi- 
dent in person has debated a treaty 
with the Senate as a body. 

Some Presidents, however, have 
recognized that they must gain sena- 
torial approval, and have consulted the 
leading Senators in advance. They 
have played to senatorial vanity to as- 

















ALONE ON A DESERT 
ISLAND 


HE feels that way without the 

‘AMERICAN. LEGION WEEKLY 
—deserted, marooned, helpless, 
and cut off from his buddies. 

We know how he feels, and we 
want to send him the magazine. 
But we can’t do it until his name 
is sent in with the necessary re- 
mittance. 


Every member of ~ re becomes 
a subscriber to the AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY upon payment of his National 
dues. Names of subscribers and remit- 
tances should be sent by Posts to Depart- 
ment Headquarters, and then forwarded 
to this magazine through National Head- 
quertese. They are added to the mailing 

ists immediately upon receipt by the 
Circulation Department. 

You can help by getting in touch with 
your Post "4 or Finance Officer 
and asking him to forward promptly ali 
names and dues. Or better yet, go to 
the next Post meeting, and A up the 
a. You will be doing a uday a 
‘avor. 


Your newsdealer should be hand- 


ling the AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY. Is he? 
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sure themselves of success. Thus 
McKinley appointed three Senators on 
the commission of five which negotiated 
the treaty with Spain in 1898, and thus 
Secretary Hay was forced to see the 
first Canal treaty rejected and only ob- 
tained his desire after he had consulted 
the Senators and accepted their sug- 
gestions. 

President Wilson’s experience over 
the treaty of Versailles is fresh in 
everyone’s mind. Had he appointed as 
negotiators members of the Senate, the 

Senate would probably have ratified 
the treaty, but would it have been the 
preaty Mr. Wilson desired? Constitu- 
tionally, President Wilson was correct. 
Although the initiative is with the 
President, the final power lies with one- 
third of the Senators. The system will 
work only when the President and 
Senate make mutual concessions. 

Who runs the country? The Senate. 
Why? Partly because the Senate has 
constitutional powers which enable it 
to dominate the House and thwart the 
President, but largely because the 
Senate contains the active political 
leaders of the country. 

Take Senator Gorman of Maryland. 
He amended the Wilson Tariff Bill, a 
measure dear to President Cleveland’s 
heart, so greatly that President Cleve- 
land refused to give it his approval. 

Take Platt and Quay, silent in de- 
bate in the Senate, but all powerful in 
leading the Republican party. To win 
their influence Presidents gave them 
the patronage of New York and Penn- 
sylvania. They dominated the organi- 
zation of those great States. They 
were the powerful delegates in the 
nominating conventions which gave us 
the candidates we voted for. 

Take Murray Crane of Massachu- 
setts, not a large State, and trace his 
influence in the Republican conventions 
of 1912, 1916, and even 1920. His 
power came not from oratory, for he 
never made a speech, but from sheer 
ability and political wisdom, and be- 
cause, as United States Senator and 
even as an ex-Senator, he dominated 
the Republican organization in Massa- 
chusetts. In like mianner Senators 
Underwood of Alabama and Swanson 
of Virginia controlled the organizations 
of their party in their States. 

To be a Senator a mgn may be a 
statesman, but he must be a super- 

litician in the best sense of the word. 

o win and hold his position as Sena- 
ae he must control his State, and as a 
Senator his constitutional prerogatives 
and prerequisites of patronage makes 
him a person to be reckoned with. 


THIS was not the part designed for 

the Senate by the framers of the 
Constitution, but they failed to see, did 
not understand, and distrusted political 
parties, which we have come to see are 
necessities. 

Parties are the means by which we, 
the people, govern. Parties must have 
leaders. Leaders will occupy the 
Places of power,-the seats of the 
mighty. It may be that the party 
ieder will be the President, as in the 
case of Lincoln, Cleveland, Roosevelt, 
or Wilson. If he is, he attempts to 
enforce his will upon the Senate and 

s the Senate’s resentment and 
criticism. 

The phrase “executive usurpation” 
Was not used for the first time in con- 
nection with President Wilson. It has 
been applied to all strong Presidents 
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Whaerer you ever plan to 
get backand visit those memorable 
spots again or not, you'll want a 
set of these remarkable books. 
They outline the whole story for 
you, describing clearly and vivid- 
ly where each “show” took place, 
all the interesting land marks and 
the part each played in the great 
struggle. 


Beautifully illustrated, printed and bound, 
these books offer a 
record of the war and one that should be in 
every ex-soldier’s home. Order them today. 
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who attempted to deprive the Senate of 
of its prerogatives. 
T 6, 1920 
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Editorial Matters 


SUBSCRIPTIONS: Annual subscription 
price, $2.00. Postage free in the United 
States, its dependencies, and Mexico. Add 
50 cents a year postage for Canada, and 
$1.00 a year for all foreign countries. 
The annual subscription rate to members 
of The American Legion is $1.00, payable 
as National dues through local posts only. 
Single copies, 10 cents. No subscriptions 
commenced with back issues. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS: The old as well 
as the new address must be given with 
request for change. Legion members 
should give name and number of post to 
which they belong. At least two weeks is 
necessary for a change of address to 
become effective. 

No subscription agents are employed, 
but regular newsdealers will accept sub- 
scriptions from persons other than mem- 
bers of The American Legion. 

Address all correspondence to 627 West 
48d st., New York City. 

EDITORIAL OFFICE: 627 West 43d 
st.. New York City. THE AMERICAN 
Legion WEEKLY is always glad to con- 
sider articles, jokes and cartoons, and 
to receive letters and suggestions from its 
readers. Manuscript should be accom- 
panied by postage and an addressed en- 
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This department is placed 
at the disposal of ex-service 
men and their relatives for 
the renewal of friendships formed in the war 
and in getting information about casualties. 





ROLL CALL 


Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed ROLL CALL, Tue 
AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY. 
Photographs cannot be printed. Send re- 
plies to the person who asks for information. 
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Troop H, 14th Cav., last 
seen in Akron, O., in 
January, 1920. Serious 
illness in his family. 
Mother, Mrs. Dorothy 
Adkins, 815 Reeb ave., 
Columbus, O. 


ANDERSON, Harry S., reported seen in St. 
Louis, Mo., after he returned from overseas 
with a casual company. He served as bugler, 
Co. D, 137th Inf. Mother, Mrs. D. G. Anderson, 
302 W. Peoria st., Paola, Kans. 

BAKER, CLARENCE, 153d Inf. M. G. Co.— 
write Gordon 


Father, living in Dayton, 0O.; 
Edgar, El Dorado, Ark. 

Ba.cn, H. H., Lt., formerly of Co. B., 16th 
Inf., write Jay W. Nelson, Elkton, S. D. 


Barry, Byron W., formerly of the crew of the 





Elliott, discharged at Minneapolis, Minn., on 
Oct. 6, 1919. Mother, Elizabeth Barry, Hopp, 
Mont. 

Barto, RicnarD N., formerly of Omaha, 
Nebr., discharged .early in 1919, outfit unknown. 
Mother, Mrs. M. Barth, 1010 N. 16th St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Bauer, Cart P., has not been heard from 


since he enlisted in the 107th Eng., 82d Div., in 
Wisconsin in 1917. Information about him is 
wanted by his mother, Mrs James Staples, 512 
20th ave., N., St. Cloud, Minn. 

Bissee, PHILIP, Suemeety M. P., Hanlon Field, 
and later at B. H. No. 90, Chaumont, write Mrs. 
Katharine Paul, 70 Fifth ave., New York City. 

Bewarper, Henry F., discharged at Camp 
Lewis, Wash., on April 28, 1919, and last heard 
from in Corvallis, Ore. Sister, Mrs. Dora Mary 
Blake, Box 82, Selma, Calif. 

BRENNAN, MICHAEL J., missing since October, 
1919, when he wrote to his mother at Dundalk, 
Ireland, from Detroit, Mich. Joseph A. Reuss, 
Naperville, Ill. 


Burke, Roy, formerly of Co. D, 36l1st Inf., 
discharged in California. Father, Lewis Burke, 
4219 Farnam st., Omaha, Nebr. 


Carr, CLINTON, was last heard from when he 
was discharged from Co. 29, 8th Bn., 163d 
D. B., Camp Dodge, Iowa. His mother, Mrs. 
Mary E. Carr, 308 Lewis st., Frankfort, Ky., 
wants information regarding his whereabouts. 

CHAMBERS, JAMES, believed to have been a 
commissioned officer in the 25th Eng., has not 
been heard from since he left for overseas. In 
his absence his mother has died. Anyonea know- 
ing his fate or his present whereabouts is asked 
to write to his cousin, W. F. Meinhard, 1028 
Clarence ave., Oak Park, IIl. 

Con.Lirr, JAMES HAROLD, was dicharged from 
the Marine Corps on June 23, 1919. His mother, 
Mrs. James Conliff, 122 Ruth st., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., wants to learn of his whereabouts. 

Connor, JAMES, was last heard from at the 
Soldiers and Sailors Club, Denver, Colo. Infor- 
mation about him is requested by his mother, 
Mrs. Margaret J. Connor, 1150 Rebecca ave., 
Wilkensburgh, Pa. 

DINGWwALL, C. W., returned soldier, was last 
heard from in Round Lake, Minn., on Aug. 19, 
1919. Information regarding his whereabouts 
is wanted by his grandmother, Mrs. James 
Walker, Grassy Butte, N. D. Dingwall served 
in Co. C., 117th Field Signal Bn. 

Haugan, Cart A., Pvt. 14th. F. A.. Fort Sill, 
Okla., last seen in Minneapolis, Minn., in April, 
1919. Mother, Mrs. M, Haugan, 816 13th st., N., 
Virginia, Minn. 

HotMAN, WALTER D., discharged from 76th 
Inf., Camp Lewis, Wash., on Jan. 27, 1919, and 
last heard from at! Yakima, Wash., on March 
17, 1919. Father seriously ill. Mother, Mrs. 
S. D. Holman, Lewisburg, O. 

JACOBSON, FRED, JR., missing soldier, is known 
to have been transferred to Manila, P. L, from 
Viadivostock. His mother, Mrs. Annie Jacob- 
son, Hayden, Ariz., wants information regard- 
ing his whereabouts. 

KuINncer, Stine C., sent overseas from 
Camp Dix. May have enlisted as Sterling Salis- 
bury from Detroit, Mich. Mother, Mrs. Jane 
Klinger, 403 Hamilton st., Allentown, Pa. 

McDona.p, Evmer L., left El Paso, Texas, for 
Ranger on July 29, 1919. He formerly was a 
member of Co. B, Div. Bn. No. 1. Mother, Mrs. 
H. J. McDonald, Bushnell, Ill. 

Miter, CHARLES G., last heard from at 
Miamisburg, O., in November, 1919. He served 
in Co. K, 104th Inf. Mother, Mrs. Gertrude 
Miller, 67 Wason ave., Springfield, Mass. 

Mapes, Mrs. CLARA ELLEN, Red Cross nurse, 
last heard from when she sailed for France from 
New York on August 3, 1918. Sister, Mrs. Tom 
Imler, 636 S. Chestnut st., N Mo, 





Mapes, WARREN and WANE, last heard from 
while in the 139th Inf., Camp Doniphan, Okla. 
Aunt, Mrs. Tom Imler, 636 S. Chestnut st., 
Nevada, 

OLson, THoMAsS N., last heard from at Red- 
ding, Calif., on Nov. 17, 1917. His father, 
H. A. Olson, 1827 E. Missouri ave., Kansas 
Cty, Mo., wants information. 

Poor, Emery, discharged from Camp Hola- 
bird, Md., in April, 1919. Brother, James D. 
Poor, Co. H, 45th Inf., Camp Dix, N. J 

Rocers, WiLutiAM L., inducted from Div I, 
Kansas City, Mo. Discharge and final pay 
check at office of THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WREKLY. 

SPeNcerR, ARNOLD, last heard from in the 72d 
Auto Repair Co., Camp Gordon, Ala. Mother, 
Mrs. Zella A. Spencer, North Vernon, Ind. 

Stewart, JAMEs F., served in the Royal Air 
Foree and later in the A. E.F. Last word was 

a card sent to his mother in Belfast, Ireland. 
Me may have served under the name of Jim‘ 
Lewis. Aunt, Mrs. Margaret Coeper, 102 S. 
Stevens ave., Joliet, II. 

Wexter, ABRAHAM, formerly pvt. Bty. B, 
149th F.A., discharged from Camr Custer, 
Mich. on May 16, 1919. Mrs. Minnie 
McMurchie, Amasa, Mich. 


Wiper, Ery W. discharged at Fort Russell, 
Wyo., on Sept. 9, i819, giving future address as 
Denver, Colo. Mother, Mrs. Florence Carter, 
Morenci, Ariz. 

Yewiotre, K. N., 10th Co., C. M. G. O. T. S., 
write to L. P. Thackston, Orangeburg, S. C. 

Youne, Ricuarp, formerly of Harvard Radio 


School, write John F. Burke, 23 Burton st., 
Bristol, R. I. 
ZIMMERMAN, WM. E., was discharged from 


casual detachment, Camp Pike, Ark., on Oct. 29, 
1919, and has not been heard from since. In- 
formation is requested by his father, W. M. 
Zimmerman, Moffatts Creek, Va. 


IN THE CASUALTY LIST 


BAILEY, JoHN WILLARD, Ist Lr. 
—Relatives may have photograph 
of his grave, from Mrs. Percy Du 
Bois, Box 402, Kingman, Ariz. 
183p Agro SQuapRON—Rudolph 
W. Dusseau, 2d Lt., killed at a 
flying field in England on Sept. 19, 
1918. Commander, Walter Weller 
Post, American Legion, 1264 Palm- 
wood ave., Toledo, O. 
304TH F. A., He. Co.—Whitman G. Ashby, 
reported dead of pneumonia in Camp Hospital 
No. 111, Le Mans, on March 1, 1919. Father, 
Charles M. L. Ashby, 208 Ferguson Bidg., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 
315TH Ams. Co., 304TH SAN. Tr.—Pvt. Carl 
L. Firor reported dead in Evacuation Hospital 
No. 114, Fleury-sur-Aisne, between Sept. 26 and 


Oct. 10, 1918. Last seen in an ambulance on 
Sept. 27, 1918. Father, the Rev. Marion L. 
Firor, Burkittsville, Md. 


315TH INF., Co. D.—Pvt. Michael Kenny was 
killed near Montfaucon. Information about his 
death is wanted by Mrs. R. Jones, 1872 
Schiller st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

320TH , INF., Co. M.—Clarence M. Brothers 
killed Nov. 5, 1918. Information wanted by 
father, William M. Brothers, Route 2, Box 107, 
Loogootee, Ind. 

325TH Inr., Co. K—Pvt. John J. Kapp, died 
of wounds received in action on Oct. 17, 1918. 
Admitted to Evacuation Hospital No. 14 on 
Oct. 15. Mother, Mrs. K. Kapp, 879 E. 185th 
st., The Bronx, New York 0 

357TH Inr., Co. G—Pvt. John Fregien’s father 
wants a photograph of him, and any informa- 
a concerning his fate. John Fregien, Ashley, 

361st Inr., Co. C—Lt. J. Charles Hayes 
wounded in action on Nov. 1, 1918, and died at 
Staaden, Belgium, on Nov. 3. Commander, J. 
Charles Hayes Post, American Legion, Day- 
ton, O. 

527TH L. B. Ena., Co. A—Fred E. Wilson re- 
ported missing in France. Solomon Nivel, 106 
Fulton st., New York City. 


For Prisoners of War 


The League for the Protection of American 
Prisoners of War wshes to get in touch with 
all ex-service men who were prisoners of war. 
The organization has a surplus of several 
hundred dollars which is to be used in assist- ~ 
ing those who are entitled to it. Buddies who ~ 
have had such an experience or know of any- 
one who has are asked to communicate with 
Mrs. = —~ president, 2903 Dwight way, 
Berkeley, 
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OUR 


DIRECTORY of 


ADVERTISERS 


These Advertisers support us—Let’s re- 
iprocate. And tell them so by saying, 
~when you write—“I saw your ad. in our 
AMERICAN LgeGIon WEEKLY.” Or tell the 
same thing to the salesman from whom 
you buy their products. 
*AkUTO ACCESSORIES: 
Akron Rubber Co. 
Electrt ? Storage Ba ¥ Co. 
Everwear Tire & Rubber Co 
Haywood 
Serviceable Tire Sspupeeetien. 
V Strong Tire & Rubber Co. 
AUTO TRUCKS 
VV The Autocar Company... . 
BEVERAGES 
— Cola Co.. 


_&- 
Mead Sycte eer 




























BOOKS 
Michelin Guide Books. . = 
Suan ss OPPORTUNITIES 
OS | See 
Comer Mfg. Co..... = 
Ottawa Mig. Co......... 
FIREARMS 
V Savage Arms Corp........ 
sewn ey 
K. use Co 
Santa Fe Watch Co. 
L. W. Sweet & Co. 


MEDICINAL 
H. Clay Glover... .. ‘ 
Co ‘ 


MEN’S big 
Clue’ 


v 8) ‘ira Service Leggi Inc.. 
The Bart Spiral Servic Corp. — 
U. 8. National Munson 2 Army Shoe Co. 


Zinc Co. 
ohn Polachek Bronse & Iron Co. 

UFFICE SUPPLIES 

Engel Mfg. Co. . 
OIL 

Three in One Oil Co 
PATENT atrennays 

Lacey & Lacey 


FRQNOGRAPID 
A. Edison, Ine. . 


ray AND INSTR UCTION 
Benjamin N. Bogue. . 


International Accountants Sotiety, Inc. 
The Lewis School 
agent 


‘s Training Association. 
Chandler Peak ; 
Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservatory of Music. . 
Peilman Institute of America. . 
Sweeney School of Auto-Tractor- Aviation. 
< 8 eee 


SMOKERS’ NEEDS 
General Cigar Co........ 


3 ar 
R. J. Reynolds Piao Co, Ine 
Waitt and. Bond, Inc..... 


SPORTS AND RECREATION 
Earle Liederman . 
Mike Gibbons. betsee oe 


STATIONERY 
Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
V American Telephone & Telegraph Co 


er 4 NECESSITIES 


TERS 
The Olives Typewriter Co 17 
V Servicz StripE—AWARDED hovmemens WITH 
Us REGULARLY FoR Over Six Monrtus 
WV Tue Two Stripers ARE BEGINNING TO APPEAR 


We do not knowingly accept false or heute. 
lent advertising, or any advertising of an 
objectionable nature. See “Our Piat- 
a issue of cms J 6, 1920. pla 
requested to promptly rt ailure 
on the part of an obverteer to pre he 
a ee contained in an adver- 
in THE AMERICAN LEGION 
oo. 


Advertising rates: $3.00 per agate line. 


copy accepted, 14 ‘sad (a inch.) 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
627 West 43d Street, N. Y. City 











Advertising and the Weekly 








Wherein the Advertising Depart- 
ment, following the example set by 
the Editorial P. C., announces its 
platform on Clean Advertising. 


POLICIES---NOT POLITICS. 




















———— 








Here’s an extract from a letter from one of our readers 
that we want to quote: 


“Am much interested in the Advertising Talks that are 
being published in ‘Our Weekly.’ They are opening a new 
vision to me of what advertising means. 

“Go to it, Advertising Department, and put ‘Our Weekly’ 
over the top. We are all with you. But keep our adver- 
tising columns clean and high grade—don’t take any cheap 
and fake advertising. We can’t afford to have ‘Our Weekly’ 
carry anything but the best. 


“Sincerely, a i 


About half the letters that we’ve had time to read so 
far from you have expressed similar sentiments. 
Particularly those of the last paragraph— 


“Carry only clean and high-grade advertising.” 


Right—absolutely and positively right. 

The advertising columns of our Weekly are and should 
be as carefully guarded as our editorial and news depart- 
ments. 

They should be open wide to the honest advertiser and 
shut fast and tight to the dishonest one. 

So here’s our platform on advertising: 

We will not accept— 


. Misleading or fraudulent advertising. 


. Advertising of ‘‘free’’ offers, unless the article or service is free; ad- 
vertising making claims that are false, ambiguous, or exaggerated. 


. Advertising which guarantees large dividends or excessive profits. 
. Advertising that is offensive to moral standards or sentiments. 


. Objectionable medical advertising, of such a nature that it makes 
claims not in accordance with facts or experience. 


. Advertising of products which contain drugs of a habit-forming 
natur angerous to health. 


7. Advertising which might cause money loss to our readers or loss 
of confidence in our advertising columns. 


A pretty stiff set of General Orders, you say. 

Right you are again— 

And they are intentionally so—for your protection. 

You'll be interested to know that we've refused thousands of 
dollars worth of advertising already that didn’t measure up to these 
standards. 

But it’s the right policy. 

And we mean to keep to it in the future. 

We don’t intend that any American Legion member, or reader 
of the Weekly, shall ever suffer any financial loss in dealing with 
our advertisers. 

If you ever feel that you have any cause for complaint, write us. 

We'll see that you are satisfied. 

Yours for clean advertising—first—last—and all the time. 


THE ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
627 West 43d Street, 
New York City. 


This series of articles began in the issue of Jan. 2, 1920. 














The 


aftersmart 
of shaving 


—its remedy 


OES your face burn after shaving? 
Probably it is because you use 
dulling razor blades. 


You can avoid this discomfort if you use 
the AutoStrop Razor—the safety razor 
that provides a sharp, keen edge for 
every shave. 


A razor and stropping devite combined 
in one—that’s what you get in the 
AutoStrop Razor. 


Because of its unique, patented design, 
the AutoStrop Razor can be stropped without 
removing the blade. Just slip the strop 
through the razor head. Give the razor a dozen 
quick passes over the strop. In ten seconds 
you have a “new” sharp, shaving edge! 500 
cool shaves are guaranteed from each dozen 
blades. 


Get an AutoStrop Razor today and know the 
joy of a “new” sharp edge every morning. Ask 
your dealer about the trial plan. 








No in necessary AutoStrop Razor 


No skill in stropping is 
mecessary to renew the 
fine keen edge of the 
AutoStrop Razor blade. 
Just slip the strop 
through the razor head 
and pass the razor back 
and forth along the strop. 
You don’t have to take 
the razor apart nor even 
remove the blade. 

















On razors, strops, blades, etc., hereafter 
manufactured by us we shall apply the 
trade mark “‘Valet’’ in addition to the 
trade mark “‘AutoStrop”’ as an additional 
indication that they are the genuine 
products of the AutoStrop Safety Razor 
Co., New York. 




















